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Cutin Reparations 
Raises Question of 
War Debts Status 


American Taxpayer Will Be 
Required to Pay Foreign 
Obligations, Mr. Rainey 
Declares in House Debate 





Cancellation Effect , 
Of Settlement Denied 





Statement of Policy by Presi- 
dent Not Affected by Laus- 
anne Agreement, Asserts 
Representative Stafford 





Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
roliton, Ill., majority floor leader, in an 
address in the House, July 8, declared 
that the news of the agreements reached 
at the Lausanne conference that repara- 
tions between the foreign governments 
are to be pared to $750,000,000 “comes 
with crushing effect on this country.” 

Reading to the House a dispatch in 
which it was stated that such an agree- 
ment was made, Mr. Rainey declared thai 
the $10,000,000,000 which is owed to this 
country in war debts by the foreign gov- 
ernments will have to be paid by the tax- 
payers of this country as a result of this 
agreement. 

President’s Policy Unaffected e 

Representative Stafford (Rep.), of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., said it is the policy of the 


» President that war debts owed this coun- 


try are not to be canceled, and that the 
accord which was reached at Lausanne, 
on July 8, “should be hailed as a great 
achievement,” as far as the settlement be- 


tween France and Germany are concerned. |. 


4c far as this country was concerned, he 
poir ed out, the United States has no con- 
nec’ion with agreement reached between 
the. other two countries and the Presi- 
den.’s policy should not be affected by 
suci settlement. 

Cancellation of Debts Asserted 

“Last June, when the President, in the 
absence of Congress, agreed to a one-year 
moratorium of war debt payments, he 
sent telegrams to Members of Congress 
asking their approval,” Mr. Rainey said. 
“T received one and answered that I would 
refuse consent to such an agreement. 

“Last year the debt of $10,000,000,000 
owcd us by foreign nations was cancelled. 
I s:ated that we could expect no further 
payments; since, when the President ne- 
gotiated the moratorium, he in effect can- 
celled all debts. 


Burden on*American Taxpayers 


“The foreign countries will lose nothing 
by the reduction of the reparations. But 
we borrowed the $10,000,000,000 from our 
nationals, and we stil lowe it. Our tax- 
pay2rs will have to pay it in future years.” 

He stated that it already is admitted 
that the tax bill and economy bill that 
was passed will not balance the budget 
by about $150,000,000, and, he added, “I 
think it will be more than that.” 

“We counted on $269,000,000 owed to us 
next year by foreign countries,” he said. 
“That means now that today our deficit 
for the present fiscal year is $419,000,000.” 


United States Not Consulted 


Representative Mapes (Rep.), of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., interrupted to say that the 
United States is not a party to the agree- 
ment reached at Lausanne. 

“That is right; the United States is not 
a party,” Mr. Rainey answered. “We have 
no voice in this settlement that will com- 
pel us to pay this debt ourselves.” 

Mr. Mapes pointed out that the President 
had announced that he is opposed to can- 
cellation of war debts. Mr. Rainey replied, 
that although the President has made such 
an announcement, the State Department, 
on July 8, according to his understand- 
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Payments Explained 
Under Furlough Plan 


Deduction of 144 Day’s Salary 
To Be Made Semimonthly 


A deduction of one and one-fourth days’ 
pay will be made from each semimonthly 
salary payment to all Federal employes 
affected by the President’s furlough plan, 
according to a ruling on the plan made 
public July 8 by the Comptroller General, 
J. R. McCarl. 

Mr. McCarl’s ruling follows in full text: 

The Act approved June 30, 1932, Public 
No. 212, enacted to accomplish savings 
in the conduct of the Government, re- 
quires that during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1933, each officer and employe, 
with certain exceptions, receiving com- 
pensation on an annual basis at a rate 
of more than $1,000.per annum, shall. be 
furolughed without compensation for one 
calendar month or for sueh pefiods as 
shall in the aggregate be equivalent to 
one calendar month. 

This means there shall be retained in 
the Treasury such portion of all appro- 
priations for personal services as_ will 
equal the saving thus provided for. To 
insure such saving as is so required by the 
enactment and to avoid payments in con- 
travention of law a minimum of 1% days’ 
pay (8 1-3 per cent) will be deducted 
from each officer and employe to whom 
section 101 (b) is applicable on each 
semi-monthly pay roll or voucher—re- 
gardless of whether the officer or em- 
ploye has or has not been absent during 
such period—a proportionate deduction to 
be made where the pay period is greater 
or less than a half month. 

When an officer or employe is absent on 
furlough for more than one working day 
during a semimonthly pay period, deduc- 
tion will be made at the rate of one and 
one-quarter days’ pay for each working 
day of such absence (fractional parts of 
a day to be considered as a day for this 
purpose, for instance for an absence of 
two days and one hour during such pay pe- 
riod, deduction will be made of three and 
three-quarter days’ pay but only the ac- 
tual time taken to be charged as time 
absent) except that if the aggregate of 
all absences on furlough from July 1, 
1932, to the end of the pay period in- 
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Total of Reconstruction Loans 
Is in Excess of Billion Dollars 


Quarterly Report of Federal Corporation 
Shows Advances to 4,196 Concerns ' 


MORE than $1,054,000,000 in loans to 
4,196 borrowers was authorized by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation be- 
tween Feb, 2 and June 30, according to the 
second quarterly report of the Corpora- 
tion, made public July 8. 

Actual cash advances on these loans 
amounted to more than $805,150,000 of 
which approximately $76,488,200 has al- 
ready been repaid, the report shows. The 
Corporation has cancelled or withdrawn 
loans aggregating $10,222,000, according to 
the report. 

Tabular Resume 

(Tabular statements showing aggregate 
loans to each class of borrower, number 
of borrowers by States and classes, state- 
ment of condition of the Corporation, and 
name of directors, officers and employes 
receiving more than $400 per month, are 
printed on page 7.) 
agreed to make loans aggregating $875,000 

Beside these loans, the corporation has 
upon the compliance of borrowers with 
certain qualifications, the report shows. 
The Corporation has also agreed to loan 
the Federal land banks as much as $30,- 
000,000 and has allocated $85,000,000 to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, thus tying up in 
loans and agreements $1,116,000,900 of its 


Prices at Wholesale 
Continue Decline in 
Most Large Nations 





Advances in Level Noted in 
Austria and Peru During 
Month But Decreases Are 
Found in Most Countries 


The world level of wholesale commodity 
prices receded again in May, with 14 to 18 
countries reporting a continuation of the 
decline, according to a Department of 


Commerce statement July 8. Only two 
countries, Austria and Peru, recorded ad- 
vances, wirile prices remained unchanged 
in Norway and Sweden. 

Some of the price drops were only frac- 
tional, the largest declines being registered 
in Egypt, British India and Belgium, it 
was stated. 

Twenty-two out of 37 groups of foodstuffs 
showed a shrinkage in prices, while 69 out 
of 106 groups on nonfoods were lower in 
May than in April. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Declines Are General 

Wholesale commodity prices continued 
to decline in May in 14 of the 18 coun- 
tries from which the Commerce Depart- 
ment secures data, according to informa- 
tion made public today by E. Huntley 
Omohundro, of the Division of Economic 
Research of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Advances occurred 
in Austria (3.6 per cent) and Peru (0.6 
per cent). Prices were unchanged in Nor- 
way and Sweden. These data indicate a 
continuation of the drastic decline which 
began about two and one-half years ago 
throughout the world. 

The largest decline in wholesale com- 
modity prices in May in comparison with 
April occurred in Egypt, British India 
and Belgium where the shrinkage ranged 
from 4.4 to 2.4 per cent. Italian prices 
fell 2 per cent, and declines equalling 1 
per cent were registered in Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Germany, The 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 

Fractional price recessions were shown 
in the indices for China, Denmark, France 
and Latvia. 

Prices of Foodstuffs 

Of the 37 groups of foodstuffs on which 
reports are received from foreign coun- 
tries, 9 declined more than 3 per cent; 9 
others fell 1 to 3 per cent and 4 were off 
fractionally; 14 were steady to fractionally 
higher, and 1 advanced 1.7 per cent. 

Austria reported all foodstuffs an aver- 
age of 3.7 per cent higher; China reported 
a 1 per cent increase in cereals and 1.5 
per cent increase in other foods and pro- 
visions; Czechoslovakia reported miscel- 
laneous items up 0.3 per cent; Denmark 
paid 1.1 per cent more for its vegetables; 
in France, products of animal origin were 
1.2 per cent higher, and vegetables were 
0.8 per cent higher; Norway reported an 
advance of 1.7 per cent in vegetable foods 
and an increase of 0.9 per cent in foods 





Survey of Nation’s 











$2,000,000,000 lending power, the report 
reveals. ‘ 

Of the 4,196 institutions which have ob- 
tained 5,084 separate loans, the greatest 
number in any single State is in [Illinois 
where 307 institutions including 274 banks, 
22 building and loan associations, and 
seven insurance companies have obtained 
loans, the report indicates. 


Borrowers are scattered throughout 
every State in the coun.ry and in Alaska 
and the District of Columbia, but 1,174, or 
more than a quarter of the borrowing in- 
stitutions, are in the five middle western 
States of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana Michigan 
and Ohio, according to the report. Penn- 
sylvania is the only State outside of this 
group to have 200 or more borrowers, the 
figures show. 


Bank Borrowings 


The greatest number of borrowing banks, 
274, in Illinois while the greatest num- 
ber of building and loan association bor- 
rowers, 129, was in Ohio, according to the 
report. Ten Iowa insurance companies 
and seven New-York railroads have bor- 
rowed money, leading the roll of States 
in these two classifications. 

Of the $1,054,000,000 in authorized loans, 
$239,442,475 had not been called for by the 
borrowers and approximately $76,500,000 
had been repaid, enabling the Corpora- 
tion to function on $850,000,000 in funds, 
the report reveals. This cash the Corpo- 
ration had obtained by selling $500,000,000 
of capital stock and $350,000,000 of 3%% 
per cent notes to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, according to the figures. 

Corporation Balance 

Although the Corporation had only $50,- 
817,434 on hand on June 30, it had an 
agreement with the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase another $150,000,000 
of the Corporation’s second series notes 
whenever cash becomes necessary, the re- 
port points out. 

The report lists 122 employes whose sal- 
aries are more than $400 a month,and of 
this ;number 10, 6 in Washington, 3 in 
New York and 1 in Chicago, receive $1,000 
or more a month. The letter transmiiting 
the report follows in full text: 

The President of the Senate. 

The Speaker of the Hcuse of Rep- 
resentatives: 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 15 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column, 1.] 
Air Mail Operations 
Reach Higher Level 


Revenues Also Expanded in 
Fiscal Period With Gain 
Foreseen Under New Rates 





While postal business generally guring 
the fiscal year just ended was less than 
for the last nine years, air mail opera- 
tions for 1932 showed a substantial gain 
over 1931, and were greater than ever be- 
fore, according to information made avail- 
able orally July 8 at the Post Office De- 
partment. 


Commercial aviation made notable 
progress, and with this growth came ma- 
terial increases in air mail revenues, it 
was stated. Despite the fact that loss 
in air mail volume is anticipated during 
the”coming year while rates are higher, 
revenues will increase and development 
of commercial aviation will go on unre- 
tarded, it was pointed out.” 

The following additional information 
was made available orally and in the 
Department records: 

Under the Treasury-Post Office appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 9699), signed by the 
President July 5, $19,460,000 is appropriated 
for air mail. The amount, a decrease of 
$540,000 from last year’s grant, is $1,540,000 
less than the Department requested. This 
decreased appropriation may bring about 
adjustment of compensation paid to car- 
riers, and may cause curtailment of cer- 
tain minor routes. 

The Department closed the fiscal year 
just ended with carrier’s compensation 
slightly exceeding the amount appropri- 
ated last year for this purpose. There is 
now under consideration a plan to cut pay- 
ments to aid mail operators, that this 
year’s appropriation may not fall short of 
meeting the total required for this pur- 
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Taher Supply | 


In Progress in Southern Forests 


RAPD progress is being made in the 
national inventory of forest re- 
sources being conducted by the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, and 
the workers hope to complete by Sep- 
tember their survey of 6,000,000 more 
acres in Mississippi, where the work now 
centers, the Department of Agriculture 
stated July 8. 

The survey, when completed, will 
show the approximate number of trees, 
their height, diameter, contents in board 
feet, age, rate of growth, damage by dis- 
ease, fire, and other causes, and amount 
of young growth and rate of replace- 
ment of the forests for the whole coun- 
try, according to information made 
available at the Forest Service. 

The work has been carried on con- 
currently in the South. and in’ the 
Douglas fir area of the Pacific coast and 
will be spread out to cover the Nation, 


The statement follows in full text: 

Wading in cypress swamps, pushing 
through briar patches, and threading the 
forests of the South, Forest Service men 
are progressing rapidly with the first 
nation-wide survey of forest resources. 
They hope to finish the work on a 6,- 
000,000-acre section, in the hardwood 
region of the Mississippi, River bottom- 
lands, in September. Three million acres 
of upland hardwoods in Mississippi al- 
ready have been covered. 

The new survey differs in its scope and 
in the extent of the land covered from 


anything hitherto attempted. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is conducting the survey, cooperating 
with States and individuals, under au- 
thority of an act of Congress. 

When the survey is completed the 
people of the United States will know 
with reasonable accuracy for the first 
time the extent and location of timber 
suitable for lumber, pulp wood, naval 
stores, and other products, and the 
probable rate of growth and reproduc- 
tion of the forests. The extent of fire 
damage, loss by flood, insect attacks, 
and tree diseases, also will be better 
known. 

The present extent of naval-stores ac- 
tivities and trees available for cupping 
will be shown. The Forest Service will 
compile and make public information for 
basing economic estimates, public for- 
estry programs, and the annual forest 
crop possibilities. 

The cruisers run the lines 10 miles 
apart, stopping at every eighth mile to 
count and measure the trees on a one- 
quarter-acre plot. Measurements and 
records on these quarter-acres will be 
accurate and detailed, covering such 
things as present use of the land; quan- 
tity and kind of merchantable timber 
expressed in board feet, by species, its 
quality in log grades; extent of turpen- 
tine; quantity of cull; extent and kind 
of young growth; rate of growth and 
the rapidity with which cut-over lands 
are being restocked, f 
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Alien Remittances 
Decrease in Year 


Funds Sent to Native Lands 
Fall Off 13 Per Cent to 
173 Millions 


MMIGRANT remittances to their na- 
tive lands by persons living in the 
United States dropped 13 per cent last 
year to $173,000,000, according to a De- 
patrment of Commerce statement July 8. 
Almost every country received some of 
this amount, the largest total going to 
Italy. A marked increase in remittances 
to Russia was noted. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Alien Americans and foreigners residing 
in the United States sent approximately 
$173,000,000 in immigrant remittances 
back to their native lands during 1931, 
according to the Balance of International 
Payments of the United States, just is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 
Remittances during the year, however, 
were about 13 per cent under those of 
the previous year and 30 per cent below 
the estimate for 1929. 

The comparatively small decline in the 
funds sent abroad during 1931, as com- 
pared with the previous year, apparently 
was due, according to the bulletin, to three 
more or less unrelated factors. The first 
of these was the large number of aliens 
who left the country during the year, 
many of whom carried accumulated sav- 
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Effective Measures 
For Unemployment 


Relief Are Debated 


Aid Methods Described by 
Representatives of Fed- 
eral Agencies at Confer- 
ence in Washington 





Federal aid as contemplated during the 


present emergency is intended to “supple- | smallest acreage of 


Estimated Area 
In Cotton Lowest 
For Last Decade 


Reduction of 9.5 Per Cent 
From Acreage Last Year 


Is Caleulated by Federal |a Department of Commerce statement 
July 8. 


Crop Reporting Board 


All But Two States 
Decrease Planting 
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Petroleum Output 
Curtailed in Month 


Daily Average in May Reduced 
47,000 Barrels to Total 
Of 2,210,000 Barrels 


HE petroleum industry curtailed its 
output in May to a daily average of 
2,210,000 barrels, which was 41,000 barrels 
under the average in April, according to 


The total production was 68,523,000 bar- 
rels, with only scattered fields showing in- 
creases, and stocks of refinable crude were 
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Senate Discusses 
Plan Designed to 
Expand Currency 
Glass Bill Is Offered by Mr. 

Borah as Amendment to 


Measure for Creation of 
Home Finance System 





reduced 3,227,000 barrels in May, it was 
pointed out. Both the output and indicated 
domestic demand for motor fuel advanced 
during the month. 

Drilling activity in the East Texas Field 
reached a new peak, but the production 


Carl Williams, of Farm Board, of the field was cut down an average of 


Says Unusual Prevalence of 
Boll Weevil May Lead to 
Further Decline in Yield 


10,000 barrels per day. The statement 
followin tull text: 

Crude Petroleum: According to reports 
received by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the production of 
crude petroleum in the United States dur- 


A reduction of 9.5 per cent from last) ing May, 1932, totaled 68,523,000 barrels, a 


year in acreage of cotton in cultivation 
July 1 was reported July 8 by the. Crop 
Reporting Board, Department of Agricul- 
ture, in. its first cotton estimate of the 
year. The acerage is the smallest since 
1922, the Board said, and is 19.1 per 
smaller than in 1930. 


Trade estimates of the reduction, ac- 
cording to information given orally at the 
Federal Farm Board, have ranged be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent, and the reduc- 
tion.is therefore about the maximum esti- 
mated. The reduction, combined with 
Weather Bureau reports of conditions 
highly favorable to the boll weevil and 
statements that the weevil is twice as 
prevalent as in any previous year at this 
season, were cited by Carl Williams, mem- 
ber of the Farm Board, as reasons why 
he looks for a substantial reduction in the 
crop below the unusually heavy produc- 
tion of last year. 

Increases in Two States 

Only two of the 16 principal cotton 
States have an acreage as large as last 
year, according to the Crop Reporting 
Board’s tabulations. Virginia, with the 


ment” rather than “supplant” State and| group, increased its cotton area to 108 


local relief to the needy, Pred C. Crox- 
ton, assistant director of the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment Relief, 
told members of the Conference on Ef- 
fective Measures of Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Relief, assembled at Washington, D. 
c., July 8. 

The conference, which was called by 
President Cloyd Heck Marvin under the 
a of George Washington University, 
was represented by a group of experts of 
the Southern Atlantic area and other sec- 
tions who met to discuss programs of 
States, rural communities, and cities in 
view of Federal cooperation in unemploy- 
ment relief. In addition to Mr. Croxton, 
other Federal and State government 
speakers included: Katherine F. Lenroot, 
assistant chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor; Maurice R. Reddy, 
assistant director of Disaster Relief of 
the American,Red Cross; and Ellen C. 
Potter, director of medicine, New Jersey 
Department of Agencies and Institutions. 

Weakening of Responsibility 

“The great danger of seeking relief lies 
in focusing too much attention on Fed- 
eral aid,” Mr. Croxton said. “This may 
tend to relieve the responsibility of local 
agencies, public and private funds repre- 
sented among them, and also tend to re- 
lieve the responsibility of employers to 
employes.” 

If this is done, he said, “it merely means 
the transfer of responsibility from one 
agency to another.” . 

Miss Lenroot outlined the methods in 
which the Children’s Bureau is cooperating 
in planning relief to the unemployed, 
cited its special statistical reports, and 
called attention to the fact that in 124 
cities, representing 56 per cent of the 
urban population and 31 per cent of the 
total national population, as many as l,- 
000,000 families are receiving direct aid. 
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Investigation Urged 
- Of Treasury Activity 


Speaker Garner to Ask Rules 
Group to Report Measure 


The Speaker of the House, Representa- 
tive Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Texas, de- 
clared in the House July 8 that he would 
ask the House Committee on Rules to re- 


-|port out July 9 a measure ordering an 


investigation of various activities of the 


Treasury Department, including the Bu-| 


reau of Internal Revenue. 

Immediately afterward, Representative 
O'Connor (Dem.), of New York City, rank- 
ing majority member of the Rules Com- 
mittee, stated orally that his Committee 
will take the matter up on July 9 with 
a view toward bringing the measure before 
the House for action on July 12. 

The statement of the Speaker was 
prompted when Representative McFad- 
den (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, during an address 
urged that action be taken on his two 
resolutions regarding this matter. One of 
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per cent of last year, which involved, 
however, a gain of only 6,000 acres, while 


Missouri kept its acreage unchanged at| contemplated,” he said. 


350,000, according to the Board. 

Arizona and California made the great- 
est reductions, each having an acreage this 
year 64 per cent of last year’s total. Texas, 


al eek eer 
{Continued on Page. 7, Column 6.] 


Repeal of Check Tax 


“= And Lower Levy on 


Future Trading Asked 


Protests Against These Pro- 
visions of New Revenue 
Act Made During, Discus- 
sion in the House 


Protests against the tax on bank checks 
and the increased tax on future trading 
which were placed in the Revenue Act 
of 1932, were made in speeches on the 
floor of the House July 8. 

Representative Cannon 


(Dem.), of 


any State in this} Ellsberry, Mo., criticized the bank check 


“It has failed to produce the revenue 
“It has resulted 
in decreasing the number of small bank 
accounts throughout the country, and in 
reducing the amount of money available 


by far the heaviest producing State, has}for loans at a time when everything pos- 
14,192,000 acres in cotton this year, or 90} sible should be done to increase the 


per cent of last year’s acreage. 


‘The Crop Reporting Board’s statemebe amount of money available for this pur- 
se. 


commenting on the cotton report fol- 
lows in full text: 
Lowest Acreage in Decade 

The acreage of cotton in cultivation in 
the United States on July 1 is estimated 
by the Crop Reporting Board to be 37,- 
290,000 acres which is 9.5 per cent less 
than the acreage on July 1, 1931, and 19.1 


Repeal of Levy Urged 
“We should repeal this stamp tax on 
bank checks before we adjourn. I have 
introduced a resolution for that purpose, 
and Ishope it will be acted favorably upon 
before we adjourn.” 


In urging the repeal of that tax, Rep- 


per cent less than in 1930. The acreage resentative Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, Ind., 
as estimated is 23.5 per cent below the/| declared it has been shown that the tax 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


Moratorium on Loans 


To Ship Lines Sought ' 


Chairman O’Connor Confers 


With President on Plan | 


To Suspend Payment 


A proposal to grant American steam- 


ship companies a moratorium on out-| 
standing construction loans made by the| 
United States Shipping Board out of a| 


$250,000,000 revolving fund provided un- 
der the Merchant Marine acts of 1920 and 
1928, was discussed with President Hoover 
July 8 by Chairman T. V. O’Connor of 
the Board. 

While declining to go into the details 
of his conference with the President, 
Chairman O’Connor declared that $111,- 
135,000 was involved in the loans for 
which ‘he seeks an extension, up to June 
30 of this year. 

It was stated orally at the Department 


of Justice that the President had sent a} 


communicaion to Attorney 
Mitchell asking for a ruling upon the 
legality of adjusting the payment of the 
loans in question, and that such ruling 
might be expected within five or six 
weeks. 

Judge Chauncey G. Parker, chief coun- 
sel for the Shipping Board, recently ruled 


that renewal notes with interest may be} 


taken in lieu of actual payments due on 


[Continued on Page 
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6, Column 4.) | of the bank check tax. 


Growing 


is doing more harm than good, and that 
“we should not hesitate to correct the 
flagrant errors we have made when we 
know they exist.” 

The bank check tax is working great 
hardships on the farmers and people who 
issue small checks throughout the coun- 
try, Mr. Purnell said. 

The Ways and Means Committee should 
bring in a measure for the repeat of this 
tax so “we could remove this curse,” Mr. 
| Purnell.tald the House. 
| Tax on Future Trading 

Mr. Purnell then turned to the increase 
of the tax on future trading from 1 cent 
on $100 worth of trading to 5 cents on 
$100 worth of trading. He advocated that 
this tax shteuld be reduced to 2 cents per 
$100, and said this increase to 5 cents “is 
worse than the stamp tax on bank checks.” 

The result of the 5 cents per $100 tax 
has reduced the amount of future trad- 
ing more than one-half, Mr. Purnell said, 
|and this has been reflected in further re- 
|ducing the prices the producers in this 
country receive. 

Suggests Reduction 

He said he believed he was safe in say- 
ing that the Secretary of Agriculture and 
other officials in that Department are with 
him in his position on this tax, adding 
that the farm organizations’ leaders are 
in sympathy with this effort. 

“The death-dealing effect of this 400 per 


General | per cent increase in the tax on agriculture 


has already been demonstrated,” Mr. Pur- 
nell told the House. “The best method of 
giving relief to agriculture before adjourn- 
ment is to reduce this tax on future trad- 
ing to 2 cents per $100.” 

Representative Mouser (Rep.), of Ma- 
rion, Ohio, also urged repeal of the tax 
on bank checks. 

Representative Almon (Dem.), of Tus- 
cumbia, Ala., also urged immediate repeal 





Factors 


In Expanding Use’ of Gasoline 


HE increased use of motor trucks, 
buses and taxicabs is of growing 
imiportance in the enlarging demand for 
gasoline and in the calculation of pros- 
pective motor-fuel demand, and appar- 
ently too much emphasis has been placed 


on consumption by the average auto- | 


mobile, according to information made 
available July 8 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The particular significance of trucks, 
buses and taxis is shown by the fact 
that they consume from three to 15 
times as much gasoline annually as the 
typical private automobile; an increase 
in their number is correspondingly im- 
portant, it was pointed out. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

An analysis of the economic factors 
influencing the domestic demand for 
gasoline is essential to the establish- 
ment of adequate bases for the calcula- 
tion of trends and the forecasting of 
future demand, to which the oil indus- 
try recently has given particular at- 
tention. The crediting of the total in- 
crease in gasoline consumption to the 
average automobile is obviously incor- 
rect and leads to fictitious conclusions. 

It is quite possible that the expansion 
of service-station facilities may have 





resulted from an over-emphasis of the 
individual car owner, served through 
stations, as a user of gasoline, and that 
sufficient attention has not been given 
to that portion of demand resulting from 
needs other than those of the privately 
owned automobile. 

A review of the steadily mounting 
gasoline consumption during the period 
of 1920 to 1931 reveals that a definite 
correlation between motor-car registra- 
tions and motor-fuel demand was pres- 
ent during the first five years. The an- 
nual increase in car registration was 
closely in accord with the yearly in- 
crease in gasoline consumption. 

Both nearly doubled during the five 
years. But the average yearly gasoline 
demand did not vary materially per mo- 
tor vehicle, being around 10.5 or 11 bar- 
rels during each year. 

Beginning with 1925, however, the 
demand for gasoline increased more 
rapidly than did the registration of mo- 
tor vehicles, The average gasoline de- 
mand per motor vehicle showed a yearly 
increase of nearly a barrel per vehicle, 
the consumption per vehicle being 50 
per cent greater in 1931 than in 1924. 


Would Be Unsound, 
Mr. Reed Declares 


Measure Would Grant Privilege 
Of Circulation to Liberty 
And Treasury Bonds, With 
Gain in Money Circulation 


The Glass “currency diffusion” bill was 
put forward in the Senate July 8, to be 
coupled with the pending home financing 
legislation as a combination of financial 
proposals to aid the country under present 
conditions. . 


The Glass bill, originally reported to the 
Senate by ‘ts; Committee on Banking and 
Curency, as a substitute for the Golds- 
borough dollar stabilization measure which 
the House passed, was offered by Sena- 
tor Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, as an amend- 
ment to the home loan pill, and favorable 
action on it was urged “unless the Senate 
is prepared to go much further than that 
next Winter.” 

Opposstion Voiced 

There was opposition to the currency 
diffusion bill, however, from Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, who told the 
Senate it would be launching an unsound 
policy if it accepted the measure. Senator 
Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, author of the 
bil, said in reply that Senator Reed’s argu- 
ments had been “exploded” many times in 
the past years. 

The bill proposes to grant the circula- 
tion privilege to all Liberty and Treasury 
bonds so that national banking associa- 
tions will be able to increase their circu- 
lation. Senator Glass said the bill would 
result in an immediate increase in circu- 
lation of $994,000,000, that being the dif- 
ference between present circulation of 
national banks and their capital, but Sen- 
ator Reed asserted the amount was far 


greater. 
Beer Amendment 


A vote was not in prospect on the Borah 
proposal when the Senate adjourned, and 
even after. it has \ 


disposed of the naw 
amendment, it still will be faced with con- 


sideration of the amendment by Senator 
Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, to legai- 
ize the manufacture and sale of beer with 
an alcoholic content of 3.75 per cent by 
volume. 

Senator Bingham modified his beer 
amendment to make it provide for a 
beverage of 3.45 per cent alcoholic con- 
tent by volume, an amount equivalent to 
2.75 per cent by weight. He made the 
change, he stated, because some Senators 
| had expressed the fear the amount of 4 
per cent by volume might be held to be 
intoxicating, and therefore unconstitu- 
tional. 

It was at this point that Senator Robin- 
son criticized the Connecticut Senator for 
attempting to “embarrass” Senators by the 
beer amendment. 

Senator Robinson also declared he 
wanted to plead with the Senate to con- 
sider relevant subjects only in their con- 
nection with the home-loan measure. He 
said he had been informed that Senator 
| Borah was prepared to offer a substitute, 
and unless that substitute prevailed, he 
would move to send the Bingham amend- 
ment to a Committee. 
| “It doesn’t strengthen the confidence of: 
the country,” Senator Robinson said, “to 
see its legislators waste their time on sub- 
jects not before the Senate.” 

Senator Borah said in introducing his 
amendment that “we had better give con- 
sideration to this now, because, if we don’t, 
we are going to be compelled to go further 
next Winter.” 

Senator Borah declared the cost of the 
World War had been in excess of $35,000,- 
000,000 and that the cost of the depres- 
sion through deflation had been between 
$150,000,000,000 and $200,000,000,000. Such 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Senate to Consider 
Prohibition Revision 

Senator Bingham Temporarily 
Withdraws Beer Proposal 


Efforts of Senator Barbour (Rep.), of 


—— | New Jersey, to have his resolution for re- 


vision of the 18th Amendment brought out 
of committee were successful in the Sen- 
ate, July 8 but no conclusion was reached 
on the other prohibition question that 
confronted the legislators in the form of 
a beer amendment to the home loan legis- 
lation. 

The result of Senator Barbour’s move 
is that his resolution (S. J. Res. 114) is 
now on the calendar of business and the 
Committee on the Judiciary has no fur- 
ther jurisdiction over it. The beer amend- 
ment proposed to the home loan legisla- 
tion by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, however, was caught in what its 
sponsor termed a parliamentary “jam” 
from which he could extricate it only by 
a temporary withdrawal of the proposal 
from consideration. 

As on the preceding day, prohibition dis= 
cussion was intermingled with all other 
debates, but it was not until Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, offered a substi- 
tute for the beer amendment that Senate 
rules intertwined about it to the extent, 
according to Senator Bingham, where he 
found it necessary to withdraw it “to save 
its life.” : 

The Borah amendment was the meas- 
ure, known as the Glass currency diffu= 
sion bill, that had come from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency as 
substitute for the Goldsborough bill, 
by the House, as a dollar stabilization 


bill. ve 
Sen- 


The circumstance, as explained by 
ator Bingham, was that had the 
substitute prevailed, the Senate could have 


The method of calculating gasoline de-| avoided a vote on his amendment to legal- 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 
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| 8 ins Roving in 
+ Search of Work 


Wandering Brings Nothing 
. But Physical Suffering 
. And _ Discouragement, 


Says Secretary of Labor 


Youths unable to find work in their 
communities are urged not to “take 
the road” in search of employment 
among in statements by Secretary 
of Labor William N. Doak and other Fed- 
al officials recently sent by the Presi- 
fent's Organization on Unemployment Re- 
lief to State and employment relief, and 
welfare organizations. 
_ Wandering leads to nothing but physi- 
cal suffering, discouragement, and de- 
moralization, Mr. Doak declared, stating 
that he believes serious consideration 
must soon be given the problem of ex- 
tending school terms because of increased 
mechanization of industry and decreasing 
émployment opportunities. 4 
. Similar views were expressed by Will- 
tam John Cooper, Commissioner of the 
Office of Education; Miss Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, and Fred 
C. Croxton, assistant director of the un- 
employment relief organization, The 
statements follow in full text: 
$ Mr. Croxton’s Views 
* Statement of Fred C. Croxton, Assistant 
Director, President’s Organization on Un-| 
émployment Relief: 

“Thousands of young men and boys this | 
year have found themselves stranded in 
distant communities among strangers and 
with absolutely no prospect of a job. 

“It is general information that oppor- 
tunities for work are no better in distant 
Cities than they are at home. Practically 
every community has the definite policy 
of taking care of its own residents first, 
both in employment and in relief. Young 
men who start out without funds search- 
ing for jobs meet this difficulty on every 
hand. Before they are able to find any 
way to return to their home and friends 
they often suffer almost unbearable hard- 
ships. Moreover, these young men who 
in their home communities have always 
been held in high regard, are often looked 
upon with suspicion as undesiyable char- 
acters in these communities to which they 
have drifted. They would be assured of 
far better consideration in their home 


I 


towns than among strangers when better |}! 





employment opportunities open up. 
Study of Problem Urged 

“The problem, of these thousands of 
drifting and foo 
met through every possible channel. They 
must be encouraged and enabled to remain 
in their own communities among those 
who are most interested in their welfare. 
It may be well worth while to carefully 
examine present activities to see if every | 
resource is being thoroughly utilized and | 
to determine the possibility of expanding 
éxisting community services to wider 





usage. 

“Attached hereto are statements bearing 
upon this subject. The President’s Organ- | 
ization on Unemployment Relief yreentiy | 
hopes that welfare and educational groups | 
throughout the country will help focus at-| 
tention upon this problem and develop) 
whatever local activities may seem best | 
calculated to achieve the results desired.” | 


Mr. Doak’s Statement | 


re young men must be) |}! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“Statement of William N. Doak, Secre-| || 


tary of Labor: 
»“As the school year closes, teachers and | 
parents should make every effort to keep 
their boys and girls of working age at 
home, unless they have fnuds for travel 
or definite assurance of employment else- 
where. To wander from city to city and) 
from State to State in search of work 
leads to nothing but physical suffering, | 
discouragement, and demoralization. Par- | 
ents, schools, and communities should co- 
operate in providing training and interests 
for their own boys and girls that will 
keep them from idleness at home and} 
from swelling the ranks of the homeless | 
and transient. 
-“T am strongly of the opinion that care- 
ful consideration should be given to urg-| 
ing the young people to stay at home dur- 
ing the vacation period rather than to 
wander about without funds in search of 
work. It also seems clear that the prob- 
Iém of extending school terms will have to 
receive serious public consideration at al 
not far distant period. In other words,| 
with increased mechanization of industry | 
and decreasing opportunities for employ- | 
ment, proper consideration must be given | 
to keeping the girls and boys in school | 
for a longer period.” | 

Statement of William John Cooper,’ 
Commissioner, Office of Education: | 

“No boy or young man should leave 
home unless he has definite assurance of 
a job at the point where he plans to go. 
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funds are provided in appropriation bill. 
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Nelson patent for portable grease gun held 
not infringed; Gat Gun Lubricating Corp. 
et al. v. Adams Grease Gun Co.; Circuit 
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Bus, truck and taxicabs are growing fac- 
tors in increasing consumption of gasoline, 
says Department of Commerce. 
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Petroleum output curtailed 47,000 barrels 
daily during May, says Department of Com- 
merce. 
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Air mail revenue increased last year, says 
Post Office Department. 
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daily during May, says Department of Com- 
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nate 
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Louisiana House passes bill providing for | 
investigation of utility contracts. 
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Commission opposed by Senator Long at 
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Senate to Consider 
Prohibition Revision 


Senator Bingham Temporarily 
Withdraws Beer Proposal 
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{man of the Committee, he had no objec- 
| tion to having the Committee discharged. 
|Senator Barbour expressed his satisfac- 
tion, but said he desired to speak further 
| with regard to the reasons why the Sen- 
}ate was reluctant to act on prohibition. 
| Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, took up the discussion after Senator 
| Barbour had concluded, reviewing the his- 
tory of attempts to get action on prohi- 
| bition bills during the seven months since 


! 
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Authority to regulate radio reviewed by 
| Col. Thad H. Brown, member of Federal 
Radio Commission, in address before Ohio 
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Texas & New Orleans Railroad asks per- 
mission to remove automatic train-stop de- 
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at low rates, says Department of Commerce. 
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Investigation of séurces of raw rubber eos 


scribed by O. F, Cook, in charge, Division 
of Cotton, Rubber and Other Tropical Plants, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of 


Agriculture. 
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Shipping 
Chairman O’Connor, of Shipping Board, 


confers with President Hoover on plan to 
suspend payment on ship loans. 
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Effective measures for unemployment re- 
lief are discussed by representatives of Fed- 
eral relief agencies at conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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Need to establish standard as minimum 
for relief of unemployed discussed by Miss 
Edith Foster, member, Board of Trustees, 
Milwaukee County Institutions, State of 
Wisconsin. 
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State Courts 


Market value of stock not conclusive for 
inheritance tax purposes; appraisal upheld; 
In re Estate of Clabby; Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court. 

o Page 4, col. 1 
ontana tax on gross earnings of comm 
carriers held unconstitutional. 2 

Page 4, col. 4 


Decisions promulgated by the Board of 
Tax Appeals summarized. . a 
. fs Page 4, col. 4 
nmsurance Superintendent held not em- 
powered to impose ey on insurance 
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Affidavit of beneficiary “due proof of 
death,” New York court holds in following 


prior ruling. 
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State Finance 
Counties and municipalities to receive 
only $10,000,000 as share of New York per- 
sonal income tax for year, says State Com- 
missioner of Taxation and Finance. 
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Bill for $24,000,000 for direct relief intro- 


duced in Pennsylvania House. 
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Senate confirms nomination of Edgar 
Brossard to Tariff Commission. - 
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Market value of stock not conclusive for 
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preme Court. , iar 
Page 4, col. 1 
Committee of attorneys aeneral’ samen to 
study questions affecting States arising un- 

der new,Federal Revenue Act. 
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carriers held unconstitutional. ” 
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Counties and municipalities to receive 
only $10,000,000 as share of New York per- 
sonal income tax for year, says State Com- 


missioner Of Taxation and Finance. 
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Trade practice conference for saw service 
industry scheduled. 
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nouriced by Trade Commission. 
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World level of wholesale commodity prices 
declines further in most countries, - 
partment of Commerce. ana 
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Cruises Cancelled, .. 
For Naval Reserves 


Appropriation Bill Provides no 
Funds, Says Department 


The Navy Department announced July 
8 that all 15-day training cruises for Naval 
Reserves have been cancelled for the pres- 
ent fiscal year, as the Navy appropriation 
‘bill for the fiscal year 1933 contains no 
funds for training cruises of the sea- 
going branch of the Naval Reserve. Un- 
der provisions of the Navy bill no training 
duty with pay will be authorized for any 
member of the sea-going branch of the 
Fleet Reserve, Volunteer Naval Reserve, 
or of the Merchant Marine Naval Reserve 
during the present year. 

This order will affect 1,200 officers and 
8,400 enlisted men of the Naval Reserve 
who annually are scheduled for 15 days’ 
training cruises in ships of the United 
States Fleet. 

The Aviation Branch of the Fleet Naval 
Reserve will carry on their training— 
namely, 15 days training duty with pay— 
but, funds will be avaliable for training 
for 85 per cent of the quotas of the various 
districts. 

The weekly drills, which with the an- 
nual cruises at sea are held for training 
of the members of the Naval Reserve, 
will be limited during the present fiscal 
year to 48 instead of 52. 

The Bureau of Navigation, Navy De- 
partment, has issued a circular letter to 
the Commandants of the Naval Districts, 
and the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., 
stating that as no 15-day training cruises 
will be held during the fiscal, year, the 
lack of full 60 days training duty in 
grade which is a requirement for promo- 
tion of officers of the Fleet Naval Reserve 
and the Volunteer Naval Reserve, Gen- 
eral Service, will be waived in those cases 
where the officers concerned would other- 
wise become eligible for promotion by 
making a training cruise during the fiscal 
year 1933.—(Department of the Navy.) 


Air Mail Operations 
And Revenue Gained 


During Fiscal Year 


Further Expansion Foreseen 
In Revenue Although Cut 
In Volume May Be Caused 
By Increased Rates 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


pose. While’no definite action has yet been 
taken, it is expected that the Postmaster: 
General will make some announcement in 
the near future. 

The Postmaster General, testifying re- 
cently before the House Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, urged establish- 
ment of seven additional air mail routes, 
one a fourth transcontinental path to! 
supplement the three already in existence. | 
These new routes were needed, he said, 
to round out the air mail service. The 
proposal is still being considered by the 
Department, but with the reduced air mail 
appropriation, it is unlikely that any action 
will be taken for a few months, at least 
until a satisfactory adjustment is made 
with carriers. With the Department prac- 
ticing strict economy to cut down expen- 
ditures, the Postmaster General will not 
provide for payment to carriers on new 
routes until he is sure his appropriation 
will cover compensation to present op- 
erators. 

Air mail revenues for the fiscal year 
1931 amounted to $6,210,344; expenditures 
were $17,593,410. During the year, reve- 
nues increased somewhat, but expendi- 
tures to carriers on new and extended 
routes also increased, leaving an air mail 
deficiency for the fiscal year 1932 of about 
$10,000,000. The Department has not yet 
made an official estimate of the figure. 

Under new air mail postage rates—8 
icents for the first ounce and fraction, 
‘and 13 cents for each additional ounce 
and fraction—it is expected that revenues 
will be increased $3,000,000, bringing to- 
tal receipts to $10,000,000. 

For the present the Department will 
issue no new 8 and 13-cent air mail 





cables in 16 southern: States, only 101,998, 
, 9.5 per cent, are enrolled in public high 


eral Reserve Board. We have until Mon- 
day, July 11, to draft a resolution, and 
we can introduce ff then and consider it 
in the House July 12.” 

He said he has repeatedly announced 
that he favors such an investigation, and 
has talked with many members of both 
sides of the House, but that he has kept 





stamps. The new issue will probably come 
out in the Fall. 
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Negro Education 
In High Schools 
Of South Studied 


Less Than 10 Per Cent of 
Those of Proper Age Are | 
Said to Be Enrolled in 16 
Southern States 


Montgomery, Aia., July 8.—Only 9.5 per 
cent of the Negroes of high school age 
in the 16 southern States are enrolled in 
school, Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the 
education of Negroes at the United States 
Office of Education, declared here yester- 
day before the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Education of Negroes. 

The meeting, called by William John 
Cooper, Fedearl Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, was devoted largely to a considera- 
tion of a report submitted by Dr. Caliver 
on the survey of secondary education 
among Negroes just completed in conjunc- 
tion with the national survey on second- 
ary education generally conducted by the 
Office of Education. An authorized sum- 
mary of some of the findings of the sur- | 
vey follows in part: 

Of the 1,067,821 Negro high school edu- 


schools, as contrasted with 33.5 per cent 
of the white high school educables in the 
same States. ' 


High School Enrollments 

The per cent of white pupils enrolled 
in high school in 158Southern States is 
more than three times as much as the cor- 
responding per cent for colored pupils, be- 
ing 14.2 and 4.5, respectively. 

The cost per pupil for white and colored 
high school teachers’ salaries is respec- 
tively $34.18 and $22.65. In order to bring 
the cost per Negro pupil up to the whites 
would require an additional expenditure 
of $1,175,182, or 51 per cent more than is 
at present being spent. 

The cost per high school educable for 
white and colored high school teachers’ 
salaries is, respectively, $11.77 and $2.16. 
To make the two races equal in this regard 
in the 15 States would require an addi- 
tional $9,937,944, or 43 per cent more than 
is at present being spent. 

Of 1,140 high schools reported by 15 
States, only 506 offer four years of work. 
Only 39 per cent of the four year high 
schools are available to Negroes living in 
reral areas who constitute 68.7 per cent 
of the total Negro population. 


Facilties for Negroes 

Some idea of the lack of availability ef 
high school facilities for colored children 
may be gained from the following facts: 

Of the 1,413 counties in the 15 States, 230, 
having a Negro population constituting 
12.5 per cent or more of the total popula- 
tion, had no high school facilities for 
Negroes at all. There is a Negro popula- 
tion of 1,397,304 in these counties, 158,939 
of whom are of high school age. 

The report further showed that high 
scheol education for cclored children is 
of recent delevopments—two-thirds of the 
schools studied offered secondary work for 
the first time since the World War. 

It was reported that the typical Negro 
high school teacher had three and one- 
half years of college training, nearly three- 
fourths of whom received their academic 
training in private colleges. The median 
number of years of college training for Ne- 
gro teachers in the open country is 1.8 as 
compared with 3.49 for those in large cities. 


Salaries of Teachers 

Negro high schol teachers receive much 
less salary than white high school teachers, 
the average salary for Negroes being $963, 
for white, $1,479. The average salary for 
Negro high school principals is $1,325 a 
year compared with $2,454 for white prin- 
cipals. Negro principals receiving $1,500 or 
less constitute 61.2 per cent of the total, 
while the corresponding per cent for whites 
is 7.6. 

Some of the more important conclusions 
of the report follows: 

The Negro has shown remarkable avidity 
in accepting the secondary educational fa- 
cilities available to him; the large high 
school in far superior to the small school in 
offering secondary educational advantages. 

The great progress made in secondary 
education for the colored race has been 
largely the result of an increasingly sym- 
pathetic attitude toward Negro educa- 
tion in the States maintaining separate 
schools. 
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damages by hikers they have picked up fore the home loan legislation was for- The other resolution (H. Res. 68) would 
(Dem.), of Colorado, that the nomination 


an investigation back for patriotic reasons, 
to avoid disclosures which might be harm- 
ful to the country. 

He explained that when his good faith 
was impugned on the floor of the House, 
he could not do otherwise than accept 
the challenge and favor action by the 
Committee. 

During the House discussion, Repre- 
sentative Michener (Rep.), of Adrian, 
Mich., said that the Speaker had stated he 
believed there is corruption and fraud 
in the Treasury Department. The Speaker 
answered that what he had said was 
“conditions” and not “corruption and 
fraud.” 

Mr. Michener said that if Mr. Garner 
believed such an investigation should be 
made he should order it. In answer, the | 
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these (H. Res. 249) would order a House 
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Tue sole purpose of The United States Daily is to present a complete and 
comprehensive record of the daily activities of the Government of the United 


“Wandering about in search of work is 
also a great hardship. It is no longer pos- 


resolution for amendment of the Consti- 
tution, and explained he was doing so “be- 
cause the Senate has acted on every major 


ohibition.” 


| tion could not picture the economic and 
moral chaos that would have ensued.” He 
| anne that the 18th Amendment and 
the Volstead Act marked “a turning point 


Federal Reserve System as may be neces- 
sary, in their activities with respect to 
foreign banks and foreign central banks; 
their open-market operations and ac- 


was one of numerous “undesirables” with 
which President Hoover has “burdened” 
ithe Senate. 


States in all its branches, Legislative, Executive and Judicial, and of each of 
the governments of the forty-eight States. Believing that such a daily news- 


paper, 


without editorial opinion or comment of its own, would fill a distinct 


place in the life of the American people, the following founded this publication 
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eptance business, and their connection 
with the American acceptance council; 
and their collaboration with other banks 
(American and foreign) in the operation of 
such banks in foreign financing; and for 
the purpose of this investigation the Com- 
mittee may make such audit of the books 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Federal re- 
serve banks, and member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, as it deems neces- 
sary.” 

After stating that he believed such in- 
vestigations would produce facts showing 
that fraud had been committed, Mr. Mc- 
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The Colorado Senator asserted that Mr. 
Brossard, whose nomination constitutes a 
reappointment, was among many officials 
in the Government service who have 
caused “certain Government commisisons 
to fall into disrepute.” He discussed the 
nominee’s membership on the Tariff 
Commission at length and said that “the 
voice has been the voice of Brossard, but 
the hand too often has been the hand of 
favor-secking, tariff protected interests.” 

Replying to Senator Costigan’s asser- 
tions, Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
Chairman of the Committee on Finance 
which recommended confirmation, told the 
Senate that, of his knowledge, “Dr. Bros- 
sard is an honorable upright man.” 

“I know,” he continued, “that Dr. Bros- 
sard is qualified for the place. I need not 
go into detals of his education, but the 
very line of his education fits him for 
the particular work for which he has been 
designated.” | 

Senator Costigan sought to have the 
nomination returned to the Committee for 
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further investigation, but his motion to 
jthat effect was voted down 25 to 31, 





@; States.” 


vi flood and drought-stricken areas of the 
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Fraud Charged 
In Getting Some 
Loans for Seed 


Representative Wood Tells 
House of Practices Used 





In Certain Sections as Dis- | he predicted. 


closed by Inquiry 





Charging that fraudulent practices have 
been resorted to in some sections of the 
country to obtain loans for farmers in 
storm, flood and drought stricken areas, 
Representative Wood (Rep.), of Lafayette, 
Ind., in a speech in the House July 8, 
told of investigations in Alabama and said 
“similar conditions exist in many coun- 
ties of Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, 
Mississippi and perhaps other Southern 


“Experience and inquiry show that the| 
seed loan resolutions have been prostituted 
to the purposes of the politicians,” Mr. 
Wood told the House, “and that they are 


going to all lengths to prevent punish- 
ment of those who have violated the laws. 

“Not only is Congress is entitled to know 
this but none of its members should lend 
an ear to requests for assistance from such 
people as are involved in these frauds,” 
he said. “Such assistance must necessarily 
involve interference with the courts, and 
if the Government fails to carry the prose- 
cutions to the extreme limit, it will 
amount to a recognition that this organ- 
ization of criminals is above and bigger 
than the Government itself.” 


Experiences With Loans 


He said the recent assertion of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, in a 
public address, that “the United States is 
the greatest dub in the world when it 
comes to loaning money” is well-founded. 
The statement, Mr. Wood said, was well- 
founded upon the facts within the Secre- 
tary’s experience and the experience of 
the Department of Justice “with reference 
to the abuses that have been perpetuated 
upon the Government by some of those 
who have been the recipient of the Gov- 
ernment’s bounty through loans made to 
farmers” in such areas. 

Mr. Wood said that for each of the 
years 1929, 1930 and 1931, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, under appropriate legisla- 
tion of Congress, made seed, feed, and 
fertilizer loans to farmers in the storm, 





United States. The first year, the legis- 
lation was enacted and approved for the 
relief of the southeastern States, but for 
the other two years the territory to be 
benefited was increased to cover the en- 
tire agricultural area where the need for 
such assistance was shown to exist. The 
loans were made, he said, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture under reg- 
ulations promulgated by him, in sums not 
in excess of $2,000, to any one borrower, 
and through the agencies prescribed by, 
the Secretary. 


Local Investigaion Cited 


“During the three years named,” he 
said, “approximately $400,000 was loaned 
to farmers in Houston County, Alabama, 
and comparable sums _ were loaned to 
farmers in numerous other counties. In 
the late Summer and early Fall of 1931, 
reports were made of numerous frauds 
having been practiced in obtaining of 
these loans in northeastern Alabama and 
elsewhere, including Houston County, and 
an investigation of the loans in that 
county for the three years was begun 
during the last few days of August, 1931. 

“The investigation in Houston County, 
Alabama, involved 800 loans and about 60 
indictments were returned covering such 
offenses as violations of the penal clauses 
of the respective seed loan resolutions con- 
spiracies to defraud the United States, 
conspiracies to violate other criminal 
Statutes, forgeries of Government loan 
checks, embezzlement, and forgeries and 
complete fabrication of loan and applica- 
tion papers and submitting them to the} 
Government to obtain money.” 


Misrepresentations Cited 


In numerous instances Mr. Wood said, | 
prominent land owners obtained loans in| 
their own names under representations | 
they could not obtain necessary supplies | 
to plant and grow crops, that they had no} 
credit to obtain them, that they had no} 
other business than farming, notwithstand- 
ing they were under agreements to tenants 
or renters which relieved them from the 
necessity of furnishing such supplies, al- 
ready had arranged for supplies, were en- 
gaged in business other than farming, and 
had procured their tenants to obtain loans 
covering the same land described in their} 
applications. | 

Mr. Wood said that one of the amazing 
things disclosed by investigations already 
made is that men in high places have 
encouraged farmers to obtain loans on as- 





Senate Discusses Bill Designed |\Germany Raises 
Duties for Wood 





To Increase Money Circulation 





Glass Plan Offered by Mr. Borah as Amend- 


ment to Home Finance Measure 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


a condition could not go on much longer, 


“There is no way open to us to relieve 
the debtors from the excessive burden 
brought upon them through this depres- | 
sion,” said Senator Borah, “except by some | 


inflation,’ some action to expand the prices | 


ot commodities . Those prices must be re- 
stored and stabilized. 

“T am not favoring abandonment of the 
gold standard. The gold standard is suf- 
ficient if it is properly managed.” ’ 

Senator Borah read at length from re-, 
views of conditions and analyses by econ- 
omists in support of a contention that the 
present dollar is “dishonest” in that its 
value fluctuates. The necessity obtains, 
therefore, said Senateor Borah, for legis- 
lation that will have the effect of increas- 
ing the commodity prices so there will be 











American Gifts 
To Enterprises 


Abroad Decline 


Donations of 39 Millions for 
Charity and Education in 





1931 Are Reduction of |: 


fect, he declared, of causing an increase | 


20 Per Cent 


More than $39,000,000 was contributed 
in 1931 by American charitable and educa- 
tional organizations to foreign enterprises 
in which they were interested, according 
to the survey of the balance of interna- 
tional payments of the United States for 
that year which has just been released by 
the Department of Commerce. The fig- 
ure was some $10,000,000 less than in 1930. 


Twenty Per Cent Decline 
The section of the report dealing with 
these contributions follows in full text: 
Total contributions \made to foreign 
fields of activity by United States char- 
itable, religious, educational, and sciene 
tific institutions during-1931 amounted ta 


approximately $39,000,000, a decline of | 


about 20 per cent as compared with 1930. 
Changes in the year’s expenditures by 
individual groups were as follows: 






1931 1930 
Protestant + + - $25,899,000 $31,273,000 
Roman Catholic + 2,262,000 3,837,000 


Jewish .......... 


Educational and en- 
tif 





7,263,000 7,929,000 





1,390,000 4,122'000 | 





c ee. 
Miscellaneous ........... 2,500,000 2,000,000 | 


Total vecsecckccqcgeeay $39,314,000 $49,161,000 
Sources of Information 


no disparity between a dollar in com- 
modities and a dollar in goid. 


“I want to be understood,” he con- 


tinued, “as presenting this amendment be- 
cause I belive in its principles and pur- 
poses. I believe it to be a valuable piece 
of legislation—legislation that will ‘reflate’ 
prices that have been deflated for three 
years.” 


Senator Borah said, in reply to questions, 


that the bill would permit currency ex- 
pansion to the amount of $995,000,000. 
Senator “Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, in- 
terrupted to point out that the capitaliza- 
tion of national banks upon which the 
Borah proposai was based, would per- 
mit of expansion in that amount. 


Views of Senator Reed 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 


told the Senate that the pending ques- 
tion, which was on the Borah substitute, 
would not provide a real test. Part of the 
Senators, he said, would be voting for the 
Borah substitute because they want to see 
currency expanded, while others will vote 
for it because “they don’t want to be on 


record respecting the question of legaliz- 
ing beer.” Opposition votes, he declared, 
would be split in a like manner. 

He said there were numerous phases of 


the currency diffusion bill that should not 
be overlooked. In this connection, he di- 


rected attention to the Act of 1900 that 


limits circulation by national banks to) 
the amount of their capital, regardless | 


of other contingencies. 
Effects of Measure 
The bill would have the immediate ef- 


in the circulating medium to $1,621,000,000 
or $994,000,000 above the present circula- 
tion by national banks. 

“Yet there is this possibility,” continued 
Senator Reed, “and I think it is more than 
a possibility. There will be undoubtedly 
a great number of State banks that will 
be converted into national banks, and, 


equally, I do not doubt that there will be} 


@ great number of new national banks or- 
pl to take advantage of these pro- 
visions.” 


Acquisition of Bonds 
He declared that, by conferring the cir- 
culation privilege on the several issues of 


Liberty and Treasury bonds, the Senate | 


would be voting to banks the privilege of 
borrowing that money “ at almost no cost 
at all.” He pointed out that the bonds 
could be acquired at, or slightly above, 
par. The banker, so buying them, then 


can issue circulation—new currency— 


against those bonds, and the banker has 


borrowed money for a fraction of 1 per 


cent, according to Senator Reed. 
Circulation Privilege 


Senator Reed predicted that passage of | 
the Glass bill, either as.an amendment or | 
| as a bill under its own number, was cer- 
tain to interfere with operations of the 
‘ | Federal reserve system. He asserted that 
The estimates for 1931 are based on data! when the stocks of some 13 billion of 
supplied by 152 organizations. Direct re-| Government funds were given the circula- 
plies were received from 35 Protestant, 20/| 
Roman Catholic, and 10 Jewish organiza- | 


tions and from 11 of the country’s princi-| of getting that currency from the Federal 


tion privilege, national banks immediately 
used them as the basis for currency instead | 


pal organizations engaged in relief, edu-| reserve banks as at present. 


cational, and scientific work abroad. For| 

a second group of 76 organizations, mainly| in reply to questions. 

missionary boards and societies, data were their own currency at a fraction of a 

secured from the Foreign Missions ~Con-' cent total cost instead of paying the pre- 
| vailing discount rate.” 

The largest unit in the general group) 
is the Rockefeller Foundation, which ex-| 
pended only slightly less than $5,000,000| bestowal of circulation privilege on the 
in foreign fields. Sums in excess of $1,-| Liberty and Treasury bonds would im- 
000,000 were reported by the Department mediately result in a depreciation in value | 
of Foreign Missions of the Protestant) of the bonds known as 2 per cent consols. 
| These are bonds bearin 


t | privilege, and Senator Reed said the rea- 
Church, the Board of Missions of the|son they were now at 


Presbyterian Church in the United States! that privilege. 
of America, the National Council of the| 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the | tinued, “that we are not going to increase 
American Board of Commissioners for) actual prices by one penny except by de-| 
Foreign Missions, the General Conference | basing our currency. We would be doing 
of Seventh Day Adventists, and the Cath- | nothing but yielding to temptation to de- | 
olic Society for the Propagation of the | ase our dollar to get a superficial price 

| for our commodity.” 


in the CONGRESS co the 


ference of North America. 


Episcopal Church, the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 


Faith. 





UNITED 





Senate 
HE Senate convened at noon, July 8, 
- following adjournment of a session 
on the preceding night when it con- 
firmed the nomination of E. B. Bros- 
sard of Utah, to be a member of the 
United States Tariff Commission. (Dis- 
cussion on page 3.) It also had voted 
to refer to the Committee on Banking 


surance that the loans would never have| and Currency, an amendment to the 


to be repaid. Ee cited a number of in- 
dictments returned in Alabama in con- 
nection with these loans. 


Payments Explained 


Under Furlough Plan 


Deduction of 1144 Day’s Salary 
To Be Made Semimonthly 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


volved, does not exceed the number of 
. working days for which deduction thereto- 


4! fore has been made, the deduction for 


such semimonthly pay period will be only 
the minimum deduction of one and one- 
quarter days’ pay, and-when pay has been 
deducted for 24 working days at the rate 
of one and one-quarter days’ pay per 


day (one month's pay), no further deduc- | 


tion will be made on account of furlough 
under section 101(b) and any additional 
absences, except on sick leave or military 
leave when authorized by law or regula- 
tions having the force and effect of law, 
will be regarded as absence without pay 
and charged for in accordance with rules 
and regulations heretofore applicable to 
such absences. 

Where large pay rolls are involved it 
is appreciated this may operate to delay 
payments because of the time actually re- 
quired to prepare the roll for certification 
and delivery to the disbursing officer unless 
there be cooperation by all concerned and 
coordination of the work of the admin- 
istrative activities involved, but one of 
the prime purposes of the law is to retain 
this saving in the Treasury for other es- 
sential uses and there may not properly 
be made advances to officers and employes 
on the theory that recovery can be ac- 
complished before the close of the fiscal 
year. There may occur during the lat- 
ter days or hours of a pay period an yn- 
expected requirement that an officer ‘or 
employe be absent from duty but the ad- 
ministrative procedure should be such 
that notice will be so promptly given the 
disbursing officer as to enable him to with- 
hold-payment to such officer or employe 
for such adjustment as the facts may 
require. 

The accounting procedure hereunder 
and necessary supplement to the Govern- 


home-loan bank legislation (H. R. 12280) 
by Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota. The Frazier amendment would 
have provided for liquidating and re- 
financing farm loans on an interest rate 
of 1% per cent. (Discussion of home- 
loan bill on page 1.) 

On convening July 8 Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, presented a 
resolution requesting the Treasury to 
furnish certain information respecting 
administration of the taxing laws and 
taxes collected thereunder. Objection 
was made to his request for immediate 
consideration. 

Senator Barbour (Rep.), of New Jer- 
sey, called up his motion, entered on 
the. preceding day, to discharge the 
Committee on the Judiciary from fur- 
ther consideration of the resolution (S. 
J. Res. 114) proposing repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution and the substitution therefor of 
an amendment reserving to the States 
the right to control liquor manufacture 
} and sale. 

After Senator Barbour’s explanation 
of his purpose, numerous Senators spoke. 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, an- 
nounced as chairman of the Committee, 
that he had no objection to having the 
Committee discharged from further con- 
sideration of the resolution in question. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
discussed prohibition. 

The amendment to legalize beer was 
changed by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, its sponsor, to provide for 
manufacture and sale of beer of 3.45 
per cent of alcohol, by volume, instead 
of 4 per cent. 

The Glass currency diffusion bill, (H. 
R. 11499) was presented by Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, as a substitute 
for the Bingham beer amendment to 
the home-loan legislation. Senator 
Borah then discussed the necessity for 
creating more currency. 

Senator Bingham urged Senator 
Borah to permit a “clean cut vote” on 
the beer question by withdrawing his 
substitute, but Senator Borah declined. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
discussed the currency diffusion bill. 

Senator Bingham withdrew his 
amendment to the homé-loan legislation, 
providing for legal manufacture and sale 
of beer, which action automatically 





ment salary tables will be promulgated 
vromptly hereafter. ‘ 


} 





withdrew the Borah substitute. Senator 
| Borah at once reoffered his proposal as 


“And why would they do that?” he said 


Fears Depreciation 


Senator Reed said he was certain that | 


“And let me say,” Senator Reed con- 


STATES 


Proceedings of July 8, 1932 


an amendment to the home-loan legis- 
lation, 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
spoke in support of the currency 4if- 
fusion bill, as did Senator Blaine (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin. 


The Senate recessed at 6:07 p. m. to 11 
a. m., July 9. 


v 
House of Representatives 


message announcing that Louisiana 
had ratified the so-called “lame duck” 
see to the Constitution, was 
read. 


Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 


the wet members of the minority” had 
signed a petition urging the Speaker 
to recognize some member to bring up 
@ measure for the legalization of beer. 

Two conference reports, one on the 
bill (H. R. 10246) increasing the rates 
on domestic money orders, and the other 
on the bill (H. R. 10494) to provide a 
postage charge on notices to publishers 
regarding undeliverable second class 
matter, were adopted. 

The House then went into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, during 
which various members were recognized 
to address the House. 


Elsberry, Mo., and Purnell (Rep.), of 
Attica, Ind., urged repeal of the tax on 
bank checks, and the latter advocating 
reduction of the tax on future trading. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

Representative Celler (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, .N. Y., protested that the Irv- 


has been set up as a monopoly in han- 
dling bankruptcy cases in that city. 


| Depressions and war debts were dis- 


cussed by Representative Stafford (Rep.), 
of Milwaukee, Wis. Representative Gil- 
christ (Rep.), of Laurens, Iowa, sug- 
gested that the American dollar be re- 
valuated to increase the price of farm 
| products. 
Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
| in the near future was prophesied by 
Representative Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, 
N. Y. Representative Mouser (Rep.), of 
Marion, Ohio, urged the repeal of the 
stamp tax on bank checks, and advo- 
cated the immediate enactment of relief 


| of President Hoover, and that Congress 
| should then adjourn. 

Enactment before this session of Con- 
gress ends of a measure which would re- 
duce the interest rate on adjusted serv- 
ice compensation certificates and give 
the certificates a loan value imme- 
diately upon issuance was advocated by 





Eepeeeernne Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, 


‘ 
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Government Import Decree to 
Increase Tariffs Effective 
As of July 1 


By a Government decree, effective July ° * 
1, 1932, German Ymport duties were in-; American Taxpayer Will Be 


creased on certain wood and wood prod- 
ucts, according to a cablegram received 
from Commercial Attache H. Lawrence 
The new duties are as 
follows, in Reichmarks per 100 kilos un- 
less stated ‘otherwise, (former duties in 
pe te : . 
Ex item 74, Logs, not worked, or worked “ae 4 
only transversely, with axe or saw, with or |!0g, has announced that “it is ready to 
without bark, of soft wood, under 7 meters; take up negotiations. 

long and under 22 centimeters in diameter,| Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
a and aspen, 0.40 (0.12), or 2.40 
per cubic meter (0.72 per cubic meter); ; 
Ex item 75, Logs, trimmed lengthwise or | ‘he Committee.on Banking and Currency, 
otherwise axe-trimmed, of soft wood, 1.00| called attention to the fact that, on the 
(0.50), or 6 per cubic meter (3 per cubic| Moratorium Act a rider was attached de- 


Groves, Berlin. 


| arpa ponte By Bagaeapey oP ng cancellation or postponement would be 
tal side, not planed; of hard wood, 1.00| considered by this country. He asked Mr. 
or 8 per cubic meter (640 per| Rainey how the State Department could 
pe oot _ ee sd (0.40), or 

per cubic meter (2.40 per cubic meter); |_. ; 

Item 84, osiers, split or not peeled, 1.25| View of that rider. 
(0.55); peeled, 6.00 (3.00). 

Item 85, hoop staves, not barked nor 
planed, 1.25 (0.55); barked but not planed; 
and barked or not, planed or having the 
cuts necessary for immediate use as hoops, 


Item 87, firewood, etc., 0.40 (free); 
Item 88, charcoal, etc., 4.00 (2.50); 
Item 89, wood flour and excelsior, 4.00 





Customs Unions, Financial 
Aid to Weak Nations and 


Proposed 


factory world conditions was embodied in 
resolutions passed by the Wurttemberg 
Chamber of Commerce at a recent meet- 
ing called for that purpose, according to 
a report from Vice Consul D. P. Medalie, 
resolutions 
urged three methods of attack; namely, 


nf 


Customs Union Proposed 


“They would use treaties allowing 





g the circulation | 


par was because of 
| 


| the cancellation of all political payments. 


Regulation of Currencies 
The currency regulation urged by the 
resolution calls for the reallotment of for- 
}eign currencies for free disposal by man- 
ufacturers for the purpose of purchasing 
raw materials and semifinished goods from 


The last resolution included a provision 
urging that foreign currencies be made| 
aavilable to firms desiring to pay . back | 
foreign loans. 

According to the report, one of the most 
important features of the three resolu-|spect to the debts due us 
tions, from the standpoint of © 
manufacturers, is the one urging the es- 
tablishment of an international clearing 
Barter shipments have ° ° 
been proposed by certain German ex- Power Commissioner 
porters, but in several instances the deals 
were blocked by the inability of manu- 
facturers to dispose of the commodities 
they were to receive in exchange for man- 
ufactured goods.—(Department of Com- 


house for goods. 


Cutin Reparations 
Raises Question of 
War Debts Status 








Required to Pay Foreign 
Obligation, Majority Lead- 
er Says in House Debate 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
Canton, Pa., ranking minority member of 
|claring it was the intent that no further 


undertake to begin any negotiations in 


“I don’t know,” Mr. Rainey answered. 
News Account Read into Record 

Mr. Rainey said he took the floor to 
read to the House a dispatch the Interna- 
tional News Service had just sent from 
| Lausanne as follows in full text: 
“Agreement on a new reparations 
| treaty scrapping the Young plan and pro- 


| many and Great Britain here today. Rep- 


Naval Conference Proposal 





| ultimate savings in the future. 
Debt Agreement to Be Studied 


cociaiaiajeticanpeticleniaies Questioned regarding the reported agree- 

; _| ment on reparations reached in Lausanne, 
A triple threat against present unsatis the Department stated that it could make 
no comment until it had studied the 





agreement. 








Senator Johnson’s View 


oppose cancellation. 


igan, said: 


opposed to revision of the cancellation.” 











[He House met at noon, July 8. The | 


(Discus- 


New York City, announced that “76 of | 


stamp tax on bank checks. 

Representative Black (Dem.), of New 
York City, contended that if President | the Board. 
Hoover vetoes the relief bill, failure of 
relief legislation during this Congress 
would rest with him. 

Representative Martin (Dem.), of Port- 
land, Oreg., discussed military arma- 
He said the holding up of the | 
War Department appropriation bill is 
delgying important river and harbor im- 


Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Ill., Majority Floor Leader, dis- | tion. 
cussed war debts, relating to the proba- 3 A 
ble effect of the agreement reached July | check into this man’s career since he ha 
8 at the Lausanne conference, 
sentative Stafford also discussed this 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

Representative Lozier (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Mo., said the newspapers had 


Representatives Cannon (Dem.), of | 


gress. He said that out of $146,000,000 
of postal deficit in 1931, $96,000,000 is 
attributable to carrying newspapers at | appointment to the ‘Commission. 
second class mail rates. 
papers have criticized the Congressional 
franking of mail but its tota 
1931 was $530,288. He gave other postal 
costs ascertainment figures. 
Representative 
| Simpson, Nev., discussed unemployment. 
During a speech by Representative 
(Rep.), of Canton, Pa., in 
which he advocated an investigation of 
certain Treasury Department Givisions, | 


ing Trust Company of New York City | 


news- 


of 


Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
said he would ask the House Committee 
on Rules to report out a resolution bear- 
ing on she investigation Mr. McFadden 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

Representative Goss (Rep.), of Water- 
bury, Conn., praised the work of the 
President's Unemployment Commission. 
Representative Cross (Dem.), of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, said he supported the Gar- 
ner-Wagner relief bill but people have | decision of the Commission, he said. 
ignored the fact that the trouble is 
really due to faulty distribution of plant, 
labor and capital. 

The House at 5:17 p. m., adjourned 
until noon July 11. 


legislation in conformity with the views | 
had advocated. 





A policy of protective tariff for this 
country was advocated by Representa- | 





tion. 





. 


'Vacations Are Urged 
As Necessary Relief 


| viding for liquidation & sents — 
Ex Item 616 A, veneers, including veneer | V8" obligations in a lump sum ‘totaling 
wall paper, wainscoting composed of glued | $750,000,000 was reached by France, Ger- 
veneer sheets, raw, 18.00 (15.00); 
Item 625, furniture and parts, coarse 
(not upholstered), not veneered, of soft 
worked, 20.00 


Public Health Service Sug- 
resentatives of Italy, Belgium and Japan 
accepted the agreement late this after- 
noon. A pleniary session was set for 9 p. 
(16.00). (Note; Certain woods here consid- | ™,,,The treaty will be signed tomorrow. 
ered as hardwoods, are classified as soft- 
woods according to the German tariff.)— 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Economic Relief Plan 


Urged by Commerce 


“This news, which I have every reason 
to believe is reliable, comes with crushing 
effect upon this country,” said Mr. Rainey. 


American reaction to reports that|of “made to order” vacations this year 
Great Britain proposes another five-power 
naval conference can be summed up in 
the comment, July 7, by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, that the British 
naval proposals are an “idea for the 
é future” rather than for “immediate ac- 
Chamber in German tion.” This information was obtained 
orally at the Department of State July 8. 

The United States probably would not 
be in favor of immediate discussion of 
|naval questions as proposed by Great 
| Britain, it was stated, due to the fact 
| that the proposals, if adopted, would not} 
of Currencies bring about immediate reduction, but 


locale, if one can possibly afford it, is the 
most desirable and pleasurable way of re- 
storing health and strength, the Service 
emphasizes that it is the release from 
mental and physical stress that makes 
vacation invaluable to the routine weary 
human system. 


Asked whether any word: had been re- 
ceived from European powers, as provided 
under the Hoover-Laval agreement, for a 
discussion of war debts, the Department 
commercial-political measures, financial- | @nSwered in the negative. Asked whether 
political measures, and currency regula- | the United States was ready to discuss war 
| debts, the Department stated that that) 
| question would be answered when it got 

Under the first class comes the resolu- | Word from European nations that they | 
tion urging the formation of European | were ready to talk. 
customs unions with a complete system of 
“most favored nation” 4 
|for the gradual reduction and final can- | in an oral statement said: 
cellation of all import restrictions; placing 
|of a high protective tariff in Germany, | 
especially against countries maintaining | 
high tariffs against German products, and 
a continuation of present financial sup- 
port of Russian orders by the Reich. 

Under the heading of financial-political | 

the Chamber of Commerce 
urged financial support of weak European | Of ours should pay. 
markets by the Bank of International Set- 
establishment of an interna- 
tional clearing house to facilitate inter- 
national trade by barter, and the reduc- | ews 
tion of interest rates on foreign loans and|Cedure may again be effective. : 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
said the action at Lausanne had not 
“changed his attitude with regard to can- 
cellation of war debts” and expressed the 
belief that Congress would continue to 





Senator Johnaon (Rep.), of Californja, |and it therefore vehooves every man and 

“We'll hear much from our interna- 
tionalists in the future—probably after 
election—about the fairness of cancella- 
tion of what is owing the United States. | 
It seems that the United States must pay 
the ultimate cost of the great war, that 
the overburdened American people must 
pay in heavy taxes what European debtors 


|great portion of the year, particularly |¥°" ° 
from the mental standpoint, to take as | ™ilreis per kilo. 


“Congress must be reckoned with can- 
cellation, but having so easily fooled Con- 
gress once with the moratorium, it prob- 
ably is expected the same doubtful pro- 


Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 


“It is obvious that from now on the 
American people will decline to acknowl- 
edge further responsibility to contribute 
{more to the liquidation of Europe. So far 
|@S we are concerned, they simply are do- | 
ing what we already have done with re- 


| activity in one’s vacation that it be- 





Europe is 
German | merely matching our generosity. T am | 


Criticized at Hearing 


Renomination of Marcel Gar-| 


Te = a saud Is Opposed 

tive Cooper (Rep.), of Youngstown, Ohio. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of Lafay- 

ette, Ind., said the seed loans have been 

used for political purposes. 

sion on page 3.) 
Representative Almon (Dem.), of Tus- 


_ Opposition to Marcel Garsaud continu- 
| ing for another term as a member of the 
| Federal Power Commission was expressed 
; at a hearing July 8 before the Senate In- 
| Senaroe Taman by Senator 
| Long em.), 0: uisiana, while Mr. 
cumbia, Ala., also urged repeal of the | qo tug testified before the Committee | 
concerning his activities as a member of 


The renomination of Mr. Garsaud re-| forget your cares, forget your scramble | 
cently was submitted to the Senate for con-| for property, the world’s goods and the! 
firmation and was reierred to the Inter-| world’s wealth. You will carry none of| 
state Commerce Committee for considera-| these things with you on the last vacation 
|}you take. You will be better off for a} 
Also appearing before the committee in| Vacation, and your business will not| 
opposition to the nomination were Judson | suffer.” | 
King, director of the People’s Popular 
Government League, and Herbert S. Ward, 
general counsel for the same organiza- | 


Senator Long asked the committee to 

5 | 
Repre- | been on the Power Commisison.” He as*| 
|serted that the Commission “has operated 
jalmost as a back door to the Electric 
|Bond and Share Company” and that it 
“has been a quit-claim agency” for this 
been caricaturing and cartooning Con- |COmpany. He contended that Mr. Gar- 
|Saud had been “under the tutelage of the 
| power trust” in Louisiana previous to his 


| than tomorrow (July 9).” 


"July 7, : : 
Mr. King declared before the commit- proved, July. t, was taken_up in a minority 


tee that three members of the Federal 
cost in | Power Commission are “too friendly to) 
‘private power interests,” namely Chair- 
{man George Otis Smith, Ralph D. Wil-| 
|liamson and Mr. Garsaud. Mr. Ward as- 
serted that in various cases before the 
;|commission Mr. Garsaud was “a stronger 
;}advocate of the power companies than 
any of the attorneys for those companies.” 
He cited in particular the New River | 
occurred during which | case and the Niagara Falls power case. 
Mr. Garsaud told the committee that 
Mr. King and Mr. Ward had been mis- 
|informed as to the facts in cases cited. 
He stated that the Commission had been | 
| unanimous in the New River case in re- 
| taining jurisdiction as a major port license 
; and that the commission had never passed Tape 
on a question of navigability of New River. | and that the application then can be con- 
The matter in regard to the Niagara Power 
Company had been decided by unanimous 


|conference prior to the Senate session, 


| Congress should clean up its work and 


| disposed of. 


| questioned the decision of the Commis- | 

As for the City of Lockport and its ap- 
plication for use of the water in the Ni- 
agara Power Company case, Mr. Garsaud ! 
explained that the permit to the Niagara been proper in the case. 
|Power Company ends in August, 1932, | 


.. The.. 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 8, 1932 
9 a. m.—Senator Moses (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire, called. 


10:30 a, m. to12 m.—The President met 
with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 





are held regularly on Tuesday and Fri- | Downward Revision Made 


day of each week.) 


12:15 p. m—T. V. O’Connor, Chair- 
man of the United States Shipping 
Board, called to discuss proposal that 
authority be granted the Board to de- 
clare a moratorium on _ outstanding 
loans made by the Board to shipping 
lines. 

12:30 p. m.—Frank C. Munson, of New | p 
York, president of the Munson Steam- 
ship Line, called to discuss general 
shipping matters. 


Brazilian Tariff © 
















é 
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On Automotive 


Goods Reduced 


x 





In Proposed Rates for 
Cars and Products, Says 
Commerce Department 





A general downward revision of pro= 
osed import duties on automotive and 


related products has been announced by 
Brazil, according to a Department of 


12:45 p. m.—David A. Brown, chair- |Commerce statement July 8 An exact 
man, and D. O. Lively, national director, | comparison of the original and new duties 


of China Famine Relief, called to dis- 
cuss their work. 

1 p. m—Sir Ronald Lindsay, British 
Ambassador, cailed to present Leonard 
Reed, London economist, who discussed 


b 


is impossible because of a. new weight 


asis for assessment. The statement fol- 


lows in full text: 


A Brazilian decree, published in the 


general economic questions. “Diario Official” of July 2, and effectivé 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- |a 
retarial staff and in answering corre- |; 


spondence. o 


r 


c 


From Mental Tension ¢ 


s of July 1, 1932, revises downward, with 
elatively few exceptions, the specific rates 


f import duty on automotive vehicles and 
elated products, originally scheduled to 


become effective on March 1, 1932, but 
postponed from time to time by subse< 
quent decrees until June 30, according td 
a cable, dated July 5, received by the 
Department of Commerce from Commers 


ial Attache Carlton Jackson, Rio de 


Janeiro. Due to the new weight basis for 


he assessment of duty, an exact come 


parison between the original and the new 
duties is not possible. 


Import Duty Rates 
The actual rates of import duty on the 


gests Ways to Avoid Ex-) ™ost important items of the new sched- 
sis g | 


ule, in paper milreis per kilo, are as fol- 


pensive Trips and Obtain | lows, duty on all items being assessed on 


t 


Benefits of Rest Period 


People whose incomes will not permit 


While firmly believing that a change of 


Importance of Relaxation 


he weight excluding the outer container: 
Complete passenger automobiles, assemi- 


bled or unassembled, weighing up to 900 
kilos, 1$646 paper milreis per kilo; weigh 
ing from 900 to 1,400 kilos, 1$852; weigh= 
|ing from 1,400 to 1,900 kilos, 2$817; weigh< 
can obtain most of the benefits of rest | ing from 1,900 to 2,200 kilos, 4$244; and 


and recreation at comparatively little; Weighing over 2,200 kilos, 5$670. 
cost, and perhaps learn much that will 
contribute to a more balanced living the 
year round by giving closer attention toji 
the simple, inexpensive essentials of good | 


health, according to an oral statement, 
July 9, by the Public Health Service. 


Complete trucks and omnibusses, assem= 


bled or unassembled, weighing up to 2, 
kilos, 1$294 paper milreis per kilo; weigh- 


ng from 2,000 to 4,000 kilos, 1$485; and 


weighing over 4,000 kilos, 1$852. 


Fire trucks, tank trucks, and the like, 


and complete chassis of trucks and omni- 

busses, including lights, horns, fenders, 

bumpers, and running boards, assembled 

A unassembled, 1$170 paper milreis per 
0. 


Unfinished Vehicles i 
Unfinished passenger automobiles, 


trucks, omnibusses, and chassis, without 
painting, upholstering, and nickeling, wilt 
enjoy a reduction of 1/10 of the preceding 


The important thing is to relax and to duties when assembled, and a reduction oi 


Additional information was supplied as 


get out in the open, it was stated. It is | 2/ 5, when unassembled. 7 


not necessary to go long distance to do 
this. 


Among the automotive parts, dutiable 


at 1$852 paper milreis per kilo, are radix 
ators, cylinder blocks, wheels, axles, and 


| 

¢ollowes- |fenders; and among those, dutiable at 

Although there will be a great tempta-|28817 Paper milreis per Kilo, are differs 
tion on the part of many persons this year o me, batt bap ~ orient 
to forego vacations because of reduced in- | § ie ttle ey tors a oe ’ a ae 
comes or fear of reduced incomes, there |#2@ i8nition parts, such as Spark plugs, 
never was a time when the annual vaca-|™agnetos, generators, and coils, are dutix 
tion was so necessary to the individual, |#>le at 7$573 paper milreis per kilo. 


Under the tension of economic uncer-~| 


Recording instruments pay duty at 


tainty the resistance of the mind and body | 98952 paper milreis per kilo; lights and 
is seriously weakened, if not threatened, | rns, painted or nickel plated, 8$049 paper 


woman compelled to work during the 


much vacation as posible. 
Employers can do much in the present 


milreis per kilo; body parts, 7$573 paper 
milreis per kilo; and parts and accessories, 
not specified in the decree, 9$952 paper 


Duties on Tires and Tubes ~ 
Motor cycles are dutiable at 2$817 pa- 


situation toward alleviating their own and | per milreis per kilo; and motor cycles witht 


their empioyes’ circumstances by doing 


side cars, at 2$341 paper milreis per kilo, 


everything possible to provide vacations.|motor cycle parts being classified sepa- 


To cancel vacations as an economy meas- | rately. 


ure is in the long run not economy but an 


o 


Pneumatic tires and tubes, weighing wu 


added expense; for it is impossible for the|to 5 kilos, pay duty at the rate of 9$9 


average person, especially under the ten- 
sion of disturbed conditions, to carry on as| 


paper milreis per kilo; those weighing 
from 5 to 20 kilos; 6$146 paper milre 


usual without some interlude, some varia- per kilo; those weighing from 20 to 


tion, some easing of the pressure of rated 
performance. It is a medical fact that 
“nervous breakdowns” seldom occur to 
those who vacation regularly and properly. 

For those who cannot afford elaborate | 
trips there are a numver of points to keep | 
in mind in achieving the utmost benefit 
from vacation. Foremost of these is to| 
keep good hours. | 


Vacations which are Not Restful 
There is no sense in crowding so much 


comes necessary to return to work “to rest 
up from vacation.” Diversion is not the 
sole component of vacation. There must | 
also be rest, comfort, relaxation, leisure. | 

The vacationist of 1932 will find in the} 
camping trip or the simple life of the} 
country side much that will be both di- 
verting and stimulating. Plenty of sun- 
shine and fresh air, the two most im- 
portant ingredients of good health, are 
found to the full in these surroundings. 
And usually one can find in such places| 
such incomparable sports as swimming, 
fishing and—that favorite form of exer- 
cise of one of our recent Presidents—walk- | 
ing, a form of recreation that has lost| 
much of its joy in the city because of! 
the rigors of traffic and traffic signals. 

Above all, the vacationist must learn 
to forget his worldly concerns for “worry 
is the foe of health.” And in this con-! 
nection, the Health Service repeats an} 
earlier admonition * of _ pre-depression 
times: 

“Forget your business, forget your job, | 





Conference Relief Plan 
To Be Heard in Senate | 
| 


Consideration of the conference com-| 
promise on the Wagner-Garner relief bill 
failed to reach the floor of the Senate} 
again, July 8, but Senator Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, minority leader, said 
it was the plan to take it up “not later | 


The procedure in connection with the| 
conference report of which the House ap- 


but Senator Robinson said in an oral) 
statement following the meeting that no! 
decision had been reached. He added | 
that the question would be considered in| 
another conference of the minority Sena- | 
tors, July 9, at which time their course of | 
action will be determined. | 


| 
Senator Robinson explained that the} 
minority was in “full accord” that the 





adjourn at the earliest possible time. He 
coupled with that statement, however, the | 
assertion that there should be no adjourn- 
ment until relief legislation had been ap- | 
proved and the other pending questions 





sidered. 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 


sion in regard to the Lockport applica-| 


kilos, 4$244 paper milreis per kilo; and 
those weighing over 50 kilos, 3$293 paper 
milreis per kilo. However, the amount 
of duty on a pneumatic tire or tube of 
any one weight group cannot be less than 
the amount of duty assessed on the 
heaviest tire or tube in the. preceding 
lighter weight group. Solid rubber tires 
pay duty at the rate of 2$341 paper milreis 
per kilo. : 
The preceding rates of duty are the 
actual minimum rates applying to coun-. 
tries enjoying most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in Brazil, including the United 
States. The rates also include the high- 
way tax of 0$060 gold milreis per kilo. 


Direct Aid Bill Offered 
In Pennsylvania House 


Harrisburg, Pa., July 8. 

A bill to appropriate $24,000,000 from the. 
State Treasury for direct relief has been 
introduced in the House by Representative 
Grover C. Talbot of Delaware County. 
The measure is similar to the one he 
sponsored at the 1931 special session for 
$10,000,000, which the State Supreme Court 
held constitutional. 
The Talbot bill provides for distributing 
$3,000,000 a month between Augut, 1931; 
and March, 1932, among the counties, 
The amount to go to each county would be 
determined on the basis of the number of 
unemployed estimated through surveys by 
the Department of Labor and Industry." 





Bills and Resolutions a 
Signed by the President. 


President Hoover has approved bills res, 
cently passed by Congress as follows: 


July 7, 1932 

S. 4735, An act to authorize the acceptance 
of relinquishments by the State of Arizona 
and the City of Tempe, Ariz., to certain tract# 
ot lands granted by the Act of April 7, 1930) 
and to direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to said tracts to the Salt River, 
Valley Water Users Association. : 
H. R. 1230, An act for the:relief of Chase 

' 


H. R. 2161, An act for the relief of Nelson 
E. Frissell. 
H. R. 3414, An act for the relief of Ellen N. 


| Nolan. 


H. R. 3604, An act for the relief of Same 

Giacalone and Same Ingrande. ‘e 
. R. 4230, An act for the relief of Genee- 

vieve M. Heberle. 

H. R. 5242, An act for the relief of D. Em= 
mett Hamilton. 

H. R. 5820, An act for the relief of J. |B. 
Wallace. a 

H. R. 5922, An act for the relief of W. Ay 
Peters. ao 

H. R. 6797, An act for the relief of Samueh 
Weinstein. \ 

H. R. 6855, An act for the relief of Sam 
Echols. “oy 

H. R. 7815, An act to reimburse Andrew H, 
Mills and William M. Mills, copartners carry- 
ing on business under the firm name and 
style of Mills Brothers, owners of the steam- 
ship Squantum, for damage to said vessel. °* 

H. R. 8817, An act to provide for fees for 
entry of a publication as second-class mat,, 
ter, and for other purposes. poor 

July 8, 1932 

H. R. 1228, An act to adjudicate the claims 
of Knud O. Flakne and Alfred Sollom, homes 
stead settlers on the drained Mud © bot 
tom, in the State of Minnesota. ; 

H. R. 5651, An act to amend chapter fi’ 
of the code of law for the District of Oo- 
lumbia relating to the condemnation, of land, 
for public use. a 

H. R. 7449, An act. for the relief of the 
oar ot Jacob D. Hanson. . 

H. J. 





tion and said that he did not believe the 
witness’ action as a commissioner had} 


: Res. 462, Joint resolution making az’ 
appropriation to provide transportation 
their homes for veterans of the World Wags, 
temporarily quartered in the District of Coe 


The committee recessed until July 11. | umbia. 







































lot Conclusive in 


~ Death Tax Cases 


Pennsylvania Court Holds 
Evidence Admissible to 
Show Probable Price of 
Larger Block of Shares 


Harrisburg, Pa. 





* 





Appeal from Orphans’ Court of County 
of Philadelphia. ; 
Opinion of the Court 
June 30, 1932 


Kepuart, J—Thomas F. Clabby, 
péliant, inherited from his brother 8,685 
shares of stock of the Texas & Pacific 
Railway Co., which he owned at the date 
of his death on July 21, 1922. The New 

‘ork Stock Exchange quoted the stock 
on the day following decedent’s death at 
“low, 29, high, 29%,” and, for the pur-. 
pose of the State’s inheritance tax, it was 
a) at $29 a share. Thomas F 
Clabby, being dissatisfied with this ap- 
praisement, appealed to the Orphans 
Court under the Act of 1919, to deter- 
mine all questions relating to this valua- 
tion, as it had the power to do, subject 
to the right of appeal. 

Appellant contends the proceeding be- 
fore the Orphans’ Court is “de novo,” and 
the burden of proof lies on the State to 
establish value. The procedure, in such 
appeals, is analogous to appeals from the 
action of County Commissioners sitting 
as a board of revision. We have held in 
guch cases that “The taxing authorities 
make out a prima facie case by the in- 
troduction in evidence of the assessment 
of record in the office of the country com- 
missioners, as approved by the board of 
revision;” Lehigh Valley Coal Co. v. North- 
umberland Co., 250 Pa. 515. The same 
rule applies to appeals from valuations 
for inheritance tax purposes. 

Fairness of Appraisal 
The judge of the Orphans’ Court who 
took the testimony, on the appeal ex- 
the view that “the evidence * * * 
does not convince * * * that the ap- 
praisal is manifestly unfair and uncon- 
scionable.” The court in banc sustained 
this view. Appellant seems to think that 
such holding cast on him an unduly heavy 
burden of proof by compelling him to 
prove not merely that the appraiser did 
not fairly appraise but that such ap- 
t was “manifestly unfair and 
unconscionable.” If the appraiser erred 
in his appraisal he failed to do his duty 
and his appraisal would be “unfair.” 

Appellant also contends that the court 
below erred in accepting stock market 
quotations as of the date in question as 
the sole evidence of value of the =_ = 
taxing purposes. He argues a e 
evidence shows the large block of stock 
bequeathed to the appellant could not 
have been sold during the few months 
following the death of the testator except 
at a figure far below the appraised value, 
and that upholding the State’s appraise- 
ment was an arbitrary acceptance of stock 
market quotation as of the date of the 
death of the decedent as the basis of 
value. 

Determining Value 

The test is, value at the date of death. 
But, the value of a few sharaes of stock 
on the day of death does not always fix 
the value of large blocks of stock, in this 
case over 8500 shares. If these shares 
were placed on the market for sale on the 
day Clabby died they might not have 
brought anything like the price of a few 
shares. Both sides called brokers as 
witnesses to show this fact. They testi- 
fied as to the effect of throwing large 
blocks of stock on the market. This 
evidence of experts was entirely competent | 
to show the error in accepting the price 
of a few shares on a given date as gov- 
erning a large block offered for sale. Dur- 

the week following the death only 4,- 
shares of this stock were sold and 
during the six months that followed the 
stock dropped to $20 a share. | 

While market quotations on the day of| 

death are evidence of value of stock, they| 





are not conclusive of the actual value of|@ conference of the various radio interests | 


the stock at that time. In fixing value,| 
other evidence having a tendency either} 
to decrease or increase the value as of 
the day of death is competent and should 
be considered. The rule for determining| 
value for inheritance taxation contem- 
plates a range of the entire market and 
the averaging of prices as found running 
through a reasonable period of time: 
Kountz v. Citizen’s Oil Ref. Co., 72 Pa.| 
392; Seward v. Penna. Salt Mfg. Co., 78 
Pa. Superior Ct. 319. 


Size of Blocks Sold 


While such evidence may be shown by| 
the testimony of experts, that evidence} 
showing different values of the stock 
would be no different in quality than the| 
varying values given by experts in show-| 
ing the market value of real estate. As| 
different uses of such property may be 
considered in forming an opinion of its! 
worth, so the evidence here given by ap-| 
pellant and the Commonwealth as to the| 
result of throwing large blocks of stock on 
the market, though differing in amounts, | 
May be considered. Men who have had 
experience in selling stock in lots both 
large and small are therefore competent 
to give an opinion as to the effect of 
dumping a large block of stock on the | 
market. 

It was therefore competent to show) 
what in the opinion of the experts the 
value of the stock thus sold would be| 
under actual conditions in business. Such 
evidence is substantial when grounded on 
actual experience, and cannot be classed 
as defective unless all expert evidence is 
to be so considered. There may also be 
other circumstances where It would be en- 
tirely unfair to the estate if stock market | 
quotations on the day of death should be 
accepted as an arbitrary standard in fix-| 
ing values; for illustration, where a death 
Occurred immediately before the great} 
slump of 1929, a tax fixed thereafter on 
the basis of the then stock market value 
might result (when it came to paying it), 
in wiping out the entire estate. 


Court Decree Affirmed 

In an appeal of this character regard- | 
ing the correctness of the appraisement, 
all pertinent testimony should be consid- 
ered, and that of brokers called on both 
sides should be given due weight. 

The court below, after considering al! 
the evidence, found the value of the stock 
for the purposes of assessment to be that 
which had been returned by the assessor. 
This conclusion, being a finding of fact 
based on the evidence, following our rule, 
will not be disturbed unless there is a 
manifest abuse of discretion which is not 
shown here: Sheets v. Armstrong, filed 
May 9, 1932; Silverstein v. Boyle, filed 
March 14, 1932; Houghton v. Kendrick, 
285 Pa. 223 


The appellant further claims that the 
court below did not make separate find- 
of fact. Perhaps it would ave been 


ter in cases of this kind, to make 
separate findings, but no law or rule of 
court requirés it, and we would not re- 


verse because it was not done. 


@P- | text 





Power of Congress to Enact Restrictive Laws 
Upheld, Says Col. Brown 


Repeatedly 


Cedar Point, Ohio, July &—A survey of 
recent radio |} jon was presented 
here today by Colonel Thad H. Brown, 
member of the Federal Radio Commission, 
in an address before the Ohio State Bar 
Association. 

Colonel Brown, in reviewing progress in 
radio law, pointed out that whatever 
doubts may have existed as to the power 
of Congress to enact the Radio Act of 
1927 under the so-called “commerce clause” 
of the Constitution, nave been dispelled, 
and it is now well settled that radio~om- 
munication is commerce. 

The constitutionality of the Radio Act 
and the Davis amendment have been up- 
held repeatedly, he asserted. 

Colonel Brown’s address follows in full 


xt: : 
The first Federal law having any relation 
to radio communication was the Act of 
1910. It was not a regulatory measure, 
however, but related solely to safety of 
life at sea. This was followed Aug. 13, 
1912, by an amendment entitled “An act to 
regulate radio communication.” It re- 
quired the obtaining of a Federal license 


‘| before engaging in any form of interstate 


or foreign communication by radio, the 
license to be granted by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 


License Refusal Denied 


Under Earlier Laws 

There arose under this Act a question 
as to whether the Secretary of Commerce 
could exercise any discretion in the issuing 
of licenses, or whether he was under the 
mandatory duty of granting them to all 
applicants. 

A corporation had made application for 
a license for transatlantic telegraph com- 
munication for a station at Sayville, Long 
Island. Although the applicant was or- 
ganized under the laws of New York, the 
Secretary of Commerce had reason to be- 
lieve that it was really controlled by Ger- 
man capital and Germany did not permit 
similar American owned corporations to 
operate in that country. 

The Secretary of Commerce therefore 


submitted to the Attorney General the; 


question of whether, under the 1912 Act, 
he had authority to refuse the station on 
this ground. The Attorney General replied 
he had not, saying that the Act did not 
repose any discretion in the Secretary as 





{under licenses granted by Federal au- 
thori 


ty. 

On March 28, 1928, the so-called “Davis 
Amendment” to the Radio Act of 1927 
was passed whereby the licensing author- 
ity was directed to provide equality of 
broadcasting service, both of transmission 
and reception, and in order to do so “as 
nearly as possible make and maintain an 
equal allocation of bro: licenses, of 
bands of frequencies or wave length or 
lengths, of periods of time for operation 
and of station power to each of said Zones 
when and in so far as there are applica- 
tions therefor; and shall make a fair and 
equitable allocation of licenses, wave 
lengths, time for operation and station 
power to each of the States, the District 
of Columbia, the Territories and Posse- 
sions of the United States within the 
Zones —— to ogee ger 

The constitutionality of the Radio Act 
was questioned in the case of the United 
States v. American Bond & Mortgage 
Company, in the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District 
of Illinois, Eastern Division. The defend- 
ants were refused a license by the Federal 
Radio Commission. They threatened to 
operate without a license and the Gov- 
ernment filed a bill for injunction. 

Pursuant to this amendment, the Com- 
mission promulgated its General Order No. 
40 under which stations were divided into 
three classes: “High power,” “regional” 
and “local.” It set aside 40 frequencies for 
operation of stations of high power, al- 
locating eight to each zone, one station 
only to be operated at night on each of 
these channels. 


Refusal of License 


Upheld by Court 

The defendants contended that the Act 
was invalid and unconstitutional for the 
reasons that it is an unreasonable exer- 
cise of the power of Congress to regulate 
commerce; that it is unreasonable and 
arbitrary as to the business of defendants 
and constitutes a taking of property with- 


out due process of law and without com- 
pensation, contrary to the Fifth Amend- 
ment; that it attempts an unlawful dele- 
gation of legislative power because the 
standard set-up in the Act for guidance 
of an administrative body is not sufficient. 

The court held that “radio transmis- 








to the granting of licenses if the applicant) sion and reception among the States are 
came within the class to which licenses| interstate commerce”; that the denial of 
were authorized to be issued. |an application for renewal of station li- 
Thereafter, in 1921, an applicant operat-/|cense is not a violation of constitutional 
ing a station in New York City was re-| amendment relating to the taking of prop- 
fused a license by the then Secretary of| erty without due process and without just 
Commerce, Herbert Hoover, because the| compensation, and that the Act was not 
type of apparatus it was using was such| invalid for lack of definiteness in the 
that it caused serious interference with/ standard “public interest, convenience and 
other communications. The applicant, In-| necessity.” (31 F. (2d) 448). 
tercity Radio Company, brought a man-| 


| State commerce. 
,Co. v. Western Union Telegraph Co., 96 





The decree of the court below is af- 


damus proceeding against 
Hoover to require him te issue the license, 
on the ground that the duty of issuing it 
was purely ministerial. 

The court held that under the Act of 
1912, the Secretary of Commerce had no 
right to withhold a license from the appli- 
cant to operate its apparatus for radio- 
communication. (Supreme Court District 
of Columbia, Nov. 23, 1921, not reported.) 


|On appeal to the Court of Appeals of the 


District of Columbia this decision was 
affirmed (Hoover v. Intercity Radio Co., 
286 F. 1003). 

Up to 1921, the principal use for radio 
had been by point-to-point communica- 
tion services. Few applications for broad- 
casting licenses were made. At this time 
there was no provision for wave lengths 
for this service so the Secretary of Com- 
merce selected 833 kilocycles and later 750 
kilocycles as suitable for broadcasting, and 
all broadcasting stations were licensed 
upon these frequencies. Broadcasting 
grew rapidly and by 1923 there were sev- 
eral hundred stations trying to operate 
simultaneously on these two frequencies. 
It is not necessary to draw a picture for 
you of the confusion that resulted. 


Separate Channels 


Urged at Conference 
In March, 1923, Secretary Hoover called 


to determine what steps should be taken 
in aid of broadcasting. The conference 
recommended a plan of assigning separate 
channels to each station. The 1912 act, 
however, neither made nor authorized any 
distribution of wave lengths among the 
individual stations. 

In 1926, the owner of a broadcasting 
stafion in Chicago authorized to use a cer- 
tain frequeney for a specified time, be- 
came dissatisfied with its licensed condi- 
tions and “jumped” its assigned frequency. 
The Attorney General brought proceed- 


|ings against it to enforce the penalty pro- 


vided in Section 1 of the 1912 Act for 
operation in violation of that section. The 
court held that “under the rules appli- 


cable to criminal statutes, sections 1 and! 


2 cannot be construed to cover acts of 
the defendant upon which this prosecu- 
tion is based.” (U. S. v. Zenith Radio 
Corp., 12 F. (2d) 614). 

There followed open sesame for fre- 
quencies and stations used just whatever 
frequency they pleased. The result was 
such a hodge podge on the air that Con- 
gress was beseiged with letters, telegrams, 
resolutions and demands that something 
be done about it, whereupon in February, 
1927, the present Radio Act became law. 
It was predicated upon the thesis that 
radio communication is commerce and that 
Congress has the power under Article I, 


|section 8, clause 3 of the Constitution to 


regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States. 
Broadcasting Held 

Interstate Commerce 


Whatever doubts may have existed in 
1927 in the minds of some of our Federal 
lawmakers as to the power of Congress 


|to enact the Radio Act of 1927 under the 


so-called “Commerce Clause” of the Con- 
stitution, it is now well settled that, radio 
communication is commerce. 

As early as 1877 the Supreme Court 
held that the transmission of telegraph 
messages across State lines was inter- 
See Pensacola Telegraph 


U. 8.1. An opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in 1902 said that radio telegraphy was 
commerce. 24 Opinions Atty. Gen. 100. 

In 1927, the United States District 
Court for the District of Kentucky held, 
in Whitehurst v. Grimes, 21 F. (2d) 1787, 
that all radio broadcasting is interstate 
commerce. Since 1927, a number of courts 
have made similar declarations. 

The District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of South Carolina, 
in the case of WBT, Inc., v. Joseph M. 


Poulnot, Sheriff of Charleston County, et 
al., 46 F. (2d) 671, held that a tax on radio 


receiving sets was invalid. 
Section 1 of the Radio Act of 1927 pro- 


vides that it is intended to regulate all 
interstate and foreign radio 


forms of 
transmissions and communications within 
the United States, its territories and pos- 
sessions; to maintain the control of the 


United States over all of the channels of 


interstate and foreign radio transmission, 
and to provide for the use but not the 


ownership thereof by individuals, firms or 
@rmed; cost to be paid by the appellant. | corporations for limited periods of time 







| Seventh Circuit and that court certified 
| five questions to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

| On Jan. 5, 1931, the Supreme Court dis- 
missed the certificate on the grounds that 
the questions certified by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit were| 
too indefinite and general for answer. 
(75 L. Ed. (U. S.) 141). Thereupon a re- 
hearing was had in the Circuit Court and 
|that court affirmed the lower court and 
denied the petition for rehearing. 

The first appeal to be taken under sec- 
tion 16 of the Radio Act of 1927 grew out 
of the general reallocation in 1928 under 
+General Order No. 40. Station WGY at, 
Schenectady, N. Y., for some time before 
the reallocation had been operating un- 
limited hours of operation on one of the} 
frequencies designated by this General 
Order as a “high-power” frequency. The 
reallocation reduced the hours of opera- 
| tion of this station to limited time, and 
the station appealed from this decision. 

The Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia held that the refusal of the 
Commission to renew the license of Sta- 
tion WGY, except as modified with re- 
spect to hours of operation, was in fact 
a denial of its application within the 
terms of the Radio Act of 1927. 

It was likewise contended by applicant 
in this appeal that the action of the Com- 
mission in limiting the hours of operation 
of Station WGY deprived it of its prop- 
erty rights without due process of law and 
without just compensation contrary to the 
Fifth Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States. The court held that} 
under the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution Congress has the power to pro- 
vide for reasonable regulation of the use 
and operation of radio stations and to 
create bodies such as the Federal Radio 
Commission to carry such regulation into 
effect. 

The Commission made application to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
for a writ of certiorari, which was denied 
on the grounds that the Supreme Court 
can only review “cases and controversies” 
within the meaning of section 2 of Article 
3 of the Constitution and that the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia un- 
| der section 16 of the Radio Act of 1927 
was acting in an administrative and not a 
judicial capacity. 


| 


Commission Empowered 


To Make Regulations 


Thereafter, on July 1, 1930, Section 16 
of the Radio Act of 1927 was amended 
so that the review of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia +s lim- 
ited to questions of law; the findings of 
fact by the Commission, if ‘supported by 
substantial evidence, are made conclusive 
unless clearly shown to be arbitrary and 
capricious. The judgment of the Court 
;Of Appeals is made final, subject to re- 
view by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on a writ of certiorari. 

The quasilegislative power of the Com- 
mission to make rules of general appli- 
cation, though they limit private property 
rights, was sustained by the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia in Car- 
rell v. Federal Radio Commission. (36 
F. (2d) 117.) 

There followed a host of appeals to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia under section 16 of the Radio Act, 
many of which raised no new questions 
of law, but merely questions of fact as to 
whether the evidence warranted the Com- 





















An appeal was taken to the United) their part in rejecting unfit applicants. In 
Secretary | States Circuit Court of Appeals for the|, recent California examination, 80 per 
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Value on Market | Authority to Regulate Radio 
No As ‘Commerce’ Is Reviewed Urged to Reduce 


Higher Standards 
Legal Profession 


Twice as Many Lawyers 
Being Added Annually as 
Actually Needed, Says Ed- 
ucation Specialist 








The overcrowded condition of the legal 
profession with twice as many lawyers be- 
ing added to the profession annually as 
are actually needed has given rise to a 
serious situation, Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, 
specialist in higher education at the United 
States Office of Education, stated orally 
July 8. 

During the last 10 years, approximately 
78,500 new lawyers were admitted to prac- 
tice in the United States, Dr. Greenleaf 
explained. Of all the major professions, 
the lawyers take the lead, he pointed out. 
A recent pamphlet just received by the 
Office of Education from the American 
Bar Association calls special attention to 
the “overcrowding of the bar,” and com- 
pares the growth in number of lawyers 
with that of other professions. 

Professions Compared 

There are in the country at present 
more than 160,000 lawyers compared with 
approximately 153,000 doctors, 136,000 
clergymen, and 71,000 dentists. The fol- 
lowing additional information was sup- 
plied by Dr. Greenleaf from the infor- 
mation he received from the section on 
legal education of the American Bar As- 
sociation : 

Census figures for 1930 revealed a total 
of 160,605 lawyers for the 48 States and 
the District of Columbia compared with 
122,519 10 years before. Within a decade 
the membership in the profession in- 
creased one-third, or twice the percentage 
of the increase of national population. 
In the last 10 years, lawyers have increased 
more relatively than any of the other well 
known professional men. 

With 40,000 students in the law schools 
of the country during the Spring of 1932, 
it is evident that for the next two years at! 
least, the number of candidates for the 
bar is not going to be materially reduced. 


Requirements of States 


The bar association section on legal 
education asks if the time has not arrived 
to “take steps to reduce this flood tide.” 
It cites seven States which allow a person 
to take the bar examinations even though 
he has never attended a law school or com- 
pleted the grade school. More than one- 
half of the States, it is asserted, do not 
set up character education as a require- 
ment. States which do set up character 
examination reject less than 5 per cent 
of the candidates on this dereliction. 

A method of protecting the profession 
against overcrowding is to elevate stand- 
ards. Bar examiners are trying to do 


a SS 


cent of the applicants were rejected, while 
in Massachusetts 81 per cent failed. Utah 
failed 74 per cent and Rhode Island 75 
per cent. 


Higher Standards Urged 


In addition to setting up more stringent 
examinations, more college training has 
been urged as a protection. The Ameri- 
can Bar Association 11 years ago, recom- 
mended the requirement of two years of 
college and graduation from an approved 
law school. 

However, these stafidards make no dis- 
crimination against evening schools, many 
of which lacked high standards of gradua- | 
tion. Eight schools that have evening 
classes in the law are now approved by 
the American Bar Association. More 
strict requirements. of the students and 
better trained facilities for evening schools 
are urged as protection for clients against 
unqualified lawyers, many of whom pass 
bar examinations merely by systematic 
cramming. 


Attorneys General Named 
To Study Tax Questions 


Augusta, Me., July 8. 

The Attorney General of Maine, Clement 
F. Robinson, who is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General, 
has announced the names of the following 
Attorneys General as members of a com- 
mittee to study and confer upon ques- 
tions arising between the State and the 
Federal Government in consequence of the 
new Federal Revenue Act: 

Thomas E. Knight Jr., Alabama, chair- 
man; John J. Bennett Jr., New York; 
Henry N. Benson, Minnesota; Benjamin 
M. McLyman, Rhode Island; George P. 
Parker, Utah; James M. Ogden, Indiana; 
Bailey P. Wootton, Kentucky. 

Mr. Robinson said he has written the 
chairman and other members of the com- 
mittee, outlining some of the matters for 
consideration and proposed methods of 
procedure and advising that the legal de- 
partments of all the States be reached 
by correspondence as a preliminary 
measure. . 





Tax on Common Carriers 
Held Invalid in Montana 


Herena, Mont., July 8. 

The Montana statute levying a tax on 
the gross earnings of common carriers has 
been held by Judge A. J. Horsky in the 
District Court for Lewis and Clark County 
to be unconstitutional. 

Suit to recover taxes paid in 1930 was 
brought by the Fruit Growers Express 
Co. against the State Treasurer. It was 
alleged that the law violates the Constitu- 
tions of the United States and the State 
of Montana. 

It was announced on behalf of the State 
that an appeal will be taken to the Mon- 
tana Supreme Court. 


Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


, Promulgated July 8, 1932 
Yukon Alaska Trust, by William Loeb Jr., 
Charles Earl; Roger W. Straus and Wil- 
liam E. Bennett, Trustees. Docket No. 





mission’s decision. In every case where 
notice and hearing have been given the 
applicant. whose application was denied 
by the Commission, its decision has been 
upheld. 

Section 29 of the Radio Act of 1927 ex- 
pressly denies to the Commission any 
power of censorship over the radio com- 
munications or signals transmitted by any 
station. 

The Commission denied an application 
for renewal of license of Station KFKB, 
of Milford, Kans., operated by Dr. Brink- 
ley, on the ground that a review of its 
past operation convinced the Commission 
that the future operation of this station 
would not serve public interest, conven- 
ience and necessity. The station appealed 
from this denial, asserting that the Com- 
mission’s decision constituted a violation 
of Section 29 of the Radio Act in that it 
was censorship. The Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia sustained the 
Commission. tis 

e 


The constitutionality of Davis 





amendment to the Radio Act of 1927 and 


34161. 

Under section 704 (a), Revenue Act 
of 1928, petitioner held not taxable as 
an association in 1920 and 1921, hav- 
ing filed returns as a fiduciary and, 
because beneficiaries had not retained 
power to control and manage opera- 
tion and properties of trust and ac- 
tioris ef trustees, being considered tax- 
able as a trust under rulings then in 
force. 

Held further that, since the trust 
instrument. required periodic distribu- 
tions of income, under provisions of 
section 219 (a) (4), Revenue Act of 
1918 and (d) of same section, Reve- 
nue Act of 1921, the ircome of trust 
for 1920-2921, whether distributed or 
not, is taxable to beneficiaries. 





|the legality of the Commission’s regula- 
| tion promulgated pursuant thereto, were 
| questioned and upheld by the Court of 












« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts | 


GUARDIAN AND WARD—Guardian’s bond—Liability of surety—Loss of deposits— 
Deposit of entire trust fund for more than nine months as loan within statute 
requiring security— ‘ ; 
Where a guardian in good faith and with the consent of his surety deposited 
more than $8,000 constituting the entire trust fund in a commercial bank without 
security under the bank’s agreement to pay 6 per cent interest thereon and per- 
mitted the fund to remain on deposit for more than nine months, the surety was 
liable to the estate for the loss sustained on the insolvency of the bank. The deposit 
was in effect a loan and the guardian’s failure to require security as required by 
a North Carolina statute, was a breach of his bond for which the surety was 
liable, notwithstanding the guardian’s good faith. ' 
Bane, N. C. ex rel. v. Nicholson et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 570, June 29, 1932. 


HIGHWAYS—Condemnation of right of way—Validity of county board’s resolution 
of establishment—Effect of influence on board by offer of private individuals to 
defray cost of right of way and construction of highway— 

The resolution of the county board of a Minnesota county to establish a highway 
was not void on the theory that the board was influenced by the offer of private 
individuals to defray the cost of the right of way and the construction of the high- 
way. The Supreme Court, in a*proceeding to review an order of the lower court 
in the condemnation proceedings, sustained the proceedings of the board, holding 
that the question of the propriety and necessity of the taking is a legislative and 
not a judicial question and that the motives of the members of the board were 
not subject to judicial inquiry, in the absence of fraud, bad faith, arbitrary action 
against the public interest or an obviously erroneous view of the law. 

pow Fg Becker, etc., v. Shevlin Land Co., etc., et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 135, 
July 1, . 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This fides 


INSURANCE—Regulation—Power of Insurance Superintendent—Imposition of pen- 
alty for charging rates other than those filed— 

The Superintendent of Insurance of New York did not have the power to order 
insurance company to forfeit a certain sum to the State for charging rates different 
from those filed, in violation of sections 141 and 141b of the Insurance Law of New 
York, under a provision of subdivision 8 of such section 141 providing that “any 
person, association, corporation or rating organization willfully violating any 
of the provisions of this section shall, in addition to any other penalty therefor 
fixed by statute, forfeit to the people of the State of New York not less than 
$25 nor more than $1,000 for each such offense.” The penalty could not be 
imposed except in a civil action brought by the Attorney General. The Superin- 
tendent of Insurance instead of proceeding to impose the penalty himself should 
have given the Attorney General notice of the company’s violation of the statute.— 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass Insurance Co. v. Van Schaick, Supt. of Ins., 
etc. (N. Y. Sup. Ct., Appl. Div.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 871} July 9, 1932. 

















Patents 


PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims—Broad or narrow— 

In cases of pioneer patents, ordinary rules for interpretation of written instru- 
ments fall into abeyance, “however, judges may give them lip service.”—Gat Gun 
Lubricating Corp. et al. v. Adams Grease Gun Corp. (C. C. A. 2.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 
870, July 9, 1932. 





PATENTS—Tests of infringement— 

Though the difference between grease gun of patent and that of defendant is 
trifling, it is cruical since it touches the spot vital to the claim, and this in turn 
because the patent is itself so much limited—Gat Gun Lubricating Corp. et al. v. 
Adams Grease Gun Corp. (C. C. A. 2.).—7 U. S. Daily, 870, July 9, 1932. 





PATENTS—Infringement—Change in form, location, etc.— 

Means for locking against movement in claim is not infringed by defendant who 
has latch for locking against movement in one direction only, whereas patent has 
latch locking against movement in both directions—Gat Gun Lubricating Corp. 
et al. v. Adams Grease Gun Corp. (C. C. A. 2.)—7 U. S. Daily, 870, July 9, 1932. 


PATENTS—Grease gun, not infringed— 


1377023, Nelson, Grease Gun, claim 2 held not infringed—Gat Gun Lubricating 
Corp. et al. v. Adams Grease Gun Corp. (C. C. A. 2.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 870, July 9, 1932. 
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State Taxation 
PENNSYLVANIA—Inheritance tax—Valuation—Shares of stock— 

In determining valuation of shares of sock for inheritance tax purposes, exchange 
prices are not conclusive, and expert evidence is admissible to show price that would 
be received if large block of stock were offered on date of decedent’s death; held, 
however, that since court below considered such evidence and upheld appraisal 
bsence of showing of manifest 
(Pa, Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 870, 


by assessor, that appraisal should not be disturbed in a 
abuse of discretion—In re Estate of Clabby. 
July 9, 1932, 








Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


( New Measures Introduced 
Changes In Status 


known as Govt. farm-loan bank of U,. 8.: 
Banking and Currency. , 
District of Columbia 

Chongee in status: 

H. R. 5651. To amend Code of Law for Dis- 
trict relating to condemnation of land for 
Public use. Passed H. Apr. 11. Passed 
June 24. Approved July 8. 


Indians 


Bills introduced: 
—. = FPeiet pilot Wnecier). To re- 
oO r ec) rrigation 
Mont.; Indian Affairs. . soe, 
Labor 
> troduced: 

- R. 12917. Crail. To prohibit discrimi- 
nation and intimidation oo account of ne 
or color in employment under contracts for 
Public bldgs. or works in U. S.; Labor. 

Parks 





Agriculture 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12918. Hope. To amend Agricultural 
Marketing Act so as to make tariff effective 
on that part of production of specied farm 
commodities which is consuméd within U. S.; 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 12919. Hope. To amend Agricultural 
Marketing Act so as to make tariff effective 
on farm commodities domestically consumed; 
Agriculture. 

Appropriations 
Bills introduced: 

8. J. Res. 193. Copeland. Amending apprn. 
bills for Interior Dept., and Depts. of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and Labor for f. yr. 1933; 
Appropriations, 


Banks 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 12920. Eaton of N. J~ For establish- 
ment at seat of govt. of U. S. of bank to be 








Chengee - status: . 
Rk. 1. For conveyance of Portage Ent 

Lighthouse Reservation and bldgs. o Mich. 
for public-park purposes. Passed H. July 1. 


Publications Received 


. Reptd. to 8. July 7. 
P 1 
By Library of Congress Changes in stare esta! Service 
- . R. 17. For fees for entr f blica- 
(List supplied datly by the Library of Con y of publica 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages, Spas, Scond-class matter. Passed H. Mar. 


Approved July 7. 
Public Lands 
Chaneee mates: 
lo } ‘© authorize acceptance of relin- 
quishments by Ariz. in city of Quemee, _ 
| certain tracts of land and to direct Secy. of 
Interior to issue patent to said tracts to Salt 
River Valley Water Users Assn. Passed 8. 
June 27, Passed H. July 1. Approved July 7. 
Taxation 
Changes in status: 


official documents and children’s books are 
excluded. Library of Congress card number its 
at end of last line.) 


Daley, C. M. Incunabula of Albertus Magnus 
in the Library of Congress, by Rev. C. M 
Daley, O. P. p. 444-463. Washington, D. C., 
1932. 32-7337 


Davenport, Marcia. Mozart. 400 p., illus. N. Y., 
C. Scribner’s sons, 1932. 32-6997 
Elgee, Frank. Early man in north-east York- | 
shire. 259 p., illus. Gloucester, Printed for 
author by T. Bellows, 1930. 32-7579 


Gt. Brit. Board of trade. Merchandise marks 


1932, Reptd. to H. July 6. 
Bills introduced: e 
H. J. Res. 463. Cannon. To amend Revenue 


act, 1926. Report of Standing committee 
respecting rubber boots, shoes and slippers. - aan aren eaaling, S00. imposing tax 
9 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1931. and Mean, " ey orders; Ways 


32-3674 


Gt. Brit. Board of trade. Committee on H. M. | 
Coastguard. Report of departmental com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the effi- 
ciency and adequacy of the coast-watching 
organisation of H. M. Coastguard. (Parlia- 
ment. Papers by command Cmd. 3918.) 
113 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., aries 


Hauser, Heinrich. Fair winds and foul, ship, 


Veterans 

Chenger to atgtus; 
Jd. 8. 462. To provide transport: 
and travel subsistence to World ee 
temporarily quartered in District. Passed H. 
July 7. Passed 8. July 7. Approved July 4. 


Smith, L.W., ed. Ventures in contem orar 
seadng, selected Wise Ve a Ogburn ana 


crew, sea, horizon, by ...; translated from . F. Watson. 147 p. N. Y¥., Longmans, 
the German by B. 8. Levin. 254 p. \N. ¥.,|° Green & co., 1932. 32-7595 
Liveright, inc., 1932. 32-7577 | Strong, L. A. G. Common sense about oetry. 
Holmes, H. A., ed. Spanish America in song; 159 Pp. N. ¥., A. A. Knopf, 1932. Io7504 
and story. 578 p. N. Y¥., H. Holt, 1932. Sydenham, C. E. P. T., baron. Letters from 
32-7593 Lord sreenhem. governor-general of Can- 
Indian national congress. Select committee| %48, 1839-1841, to Lord John Russell; ed- 
on the financial obligations between Great| ‘ted by Paul Knaplund. 185 p. London, 
Britain and India. Report. 2 v. Bombay,| @- Allen & Unwin, Itd., 1931. 32-6992 
All India congress committee, 1931. 32-3665 | Tafg, William. Modern English first editions 
Irish free state. Tariff commission. Report and their prices. 1931. Check-list of first 
on oats. (Report, no. 12.) 55 p. Dublin, editions from 1860 to present day; preface 
Stationery office, 1931. 32-3675 | by William Targ. 1 v. Chicago, The Black 
Itard, e, - The wes Dee *. bt on archer press, 1932. 32-7334 
translated by George an ‘uriel Humphrey. | vail, R. W. G. 
{zhe Century pezchology a> =.= its iliegitimate ‘offepring. “3s p NY. The 
co... "1932. 32-757 N. ¥. public library, 1931. 32-5096 


Knebworth, E. A. J. L., viscount. Boxing; a Wagner, Richard. The letters of Richard Wag- 
A 


uide to modern methods, with contribu-| ¢€rto Anton Pusinelli. 293 p. N. Y., A. 
fion by W. Childs. (The Lonsdale library.| 4. Knopf, 1932. 32-6998 
vol x.) 287 p.. illus. London, Seeley,| Wood, C. A., ed. An introduction to the lit- 
Service & co., foa1. 32-7580 erature of vertebrate zoology; based chiefly 


on the tities 


in the Blacker library of 
zoology 


. W. The i jal theme; further 
Knight, G ¢ nee - , the Emma Shearer Wood library of 


interpretations of Shakespeare's tragedies 





including the Roman plays. 367 p. Lon- ornithology, the Bibliotheca Osleriana and 
don, He Miitord, 1931. eer Pp 92-7024 other libraries of McGill university, Mont- 
Meng, Chih. Remarks on Chinese music and| Teal. 643 p. London, Oxford university 
musical instruments, a monograph. 14 p.,| ,. Press, 1931. 32-7336 
illus. N. ¥., China institute in America,| Woolf, L. S$. After the deluge; a study of 
32-6996 communal -psychology. 1 v. N. Y., Tear 


court, Brace and co., 1931. 


32- 
Wortham, H. E. 5 


1932. 
Leverett, F. P. Latin lexicon, Latin-English 
and English-Latin. New printing from orig- 


1. 1,004, 318 p. Phila., The Peter Reill Edward VII, a study in kingship. 428 p., 

= 1931. P 32-8000 plates. London, Toronto, J. Cape, Joan 

| New plays for women & girls, 15 one-act plays. '2-7590 
Gen N. ¥., 8. Wionth, 1932. ac Adams, Edward. “The doctor-in-law,” re- 
Quaife, E. W. Monologues of every day, by sume of suggestions and conclusions arising 
... and Ernest Nehring. 48 p. N. Y¥., S. during medical and surgical examination in 
French, 1931. 32-7592 and out of court. 75 p. N. Y., Interna- 
Reigner, C. G. Speed practice for typists. 48| . tional journal of surgery co., 1932. 32-7619 
p. Baltimore, Chicago, The H. M. Rowe co., Ausubel, Nathan. Superman; the life of 
1932. 32-7333 Frederick the Great. 822 p., illus. N. Y., 
Rowse, A. L. Politics and the younger gen- I. Washburn, 1931. 32-7365 
eration. 303 p. London, Faber and Faber, | Bates, Clement. A treatise on pleading, prac- 


tice, parties and forms under the code, 
with full authorities from all states using 
a code together with decisions from the 
common law practice, by ... 4th ed., by 
H. H. Bates with additional forms by R. M. 


1931 


é 32-7591 
Savage, Paul. 


Creative singing; the key to 
the science of individual expression. 181 p. 
N. Y., The Petros press, 1931. 32-6 

Shapiro, H. L. The Alaskan Eskimo; study of 





| Appeals of the District of Columbia in 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] } 384, illus. 





relationship between Eskimo and Chipe-| Hunter. 2598 p. Cincinnati. The W. H. 
wyan Indians of central Canada, (Anthropo- Anderson co., 1932. 32-7621 
logical epee of the American museum of | Benitez, Conrado. eapvine civics, how we 
natural history. vol. xxxi, pt. vi.) govern ourselves. Pp., illus. Boston, 


347- | 


N. ¥» The Trustees, 1931. $2-7581! Ginn and co., 1932. 





Avrnonizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PREsENTED 
Pusiisnep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 





Res. 448 To construe Revenue Act of | 


The delightful. profession: | Cc 


32-7324 } Cordell, Secy., 1931. Oklahoma 
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Patent Covering 
Gun for Greasing 


Is Not Infringed 


Defendant’s Device Found 
To Operate in Ejecting 
Lubricant Differently 
From Claim of Patent 


New York, N. Y. 


Gat Gun LusRICATING CORPORATION AND THE 
Bassick MANUFACTURING COMPANY (BY 
CHANGE OF NAME ALEMITE CORPORATION) 


Vv. 

ADAMS GREASE GUN CORPORATION, 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, 
No. 403. 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District 

of New York. 

Lynn A. Wittrams for appellants; Henry 
T. Horniwce for appellee. 

Before L. Hanno, Swan and Avucustus N, 
Hanp, Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 6, 1932 


L. Hanp, Circuit Judge—The patent in suit 
is for a portable “grease gun” to drive grease, 
more or less viscous, through the bear- 
ings of an automobile or, other similar ma- 
chine. There had been other such before, 
but the invented improvements were designed 
to set up much higher pressures. The “gun” 
is made up of two parts, a cylinder with a 
roqprocatins plunger, and a receptacle for 
holding the grease, mounted upon the cyl- 
inder at right angles, detachably, so that it 
may be taken off and filled and then re- 
mounted. It communicates by a port with 
the cylinder, which the grease fills, as ds- 
‘scribed in a moment. After the cylinder is 
filled, the plunger, normally held in with- 
drawn position by a spring, may be man- 
ually advanced. Its first action is to close 
the port, leaving no outlet in the cylinder 
except into the lubricating system through 
a check-valve. 

The cylinder and 
as to set up very 
means of a pistol grip not necessary to de- 
scribe, since the claim in suit does not in- 
volve it and the defendant does not use it. 
Some means is obviously necessary to secure 
the entrance of the grease from the recep- 
tacle to the cylinder and this is the nub 
of the case at bar. 

The reciprocation of the plunger, which 
creates some vacuum in the cylinder, will at 
times effect this, but it is not reliable. 
Hence it is necessary to supplement its ac- 
tion positively in the receptacle itself. This 
is done by a piston actuated by a spring 
which bears at one end upon the rear end 
of the receptacle, and at the other upon 
the rear face of the piston. 

* & + 


‘ 


designed 


ee are so 
this by 


igh pressures; 


As the piston is carried by a rod which 
passes through the rear end of the receps 
tacle, it may be withdrawn, compressing t!@ 
spring in its course. At the end of its 
traverse the rod is held by a latch on the out- 
side of the receptacle, which engages in a 
notch in the rod and holds the piston at the 
Tear end, leaving open the receptacle to be 
filled. After filling it is reattached to the 
cylinder and the latch released. The spring 
thereafter presses the piston against the 
grease, thus assuring a continuous flow into 
the cylinder until the receptacle is emptied. 
— two, the only one in suit, is as fol- 

WS; 

“2. A lubricating device comprising a cyl- 
inder having a bore and an inlet port and a 
| discharge passage, a plunger reciprocating 
within said bore, a lubricant rene ocay at- 
tached to and depending from said cylinder 
and having its interior communicating with 
said bore through said inlet port, a spring 
actuated piston within said receptacle for 
| feeding the lubricant within the receptacle 
| through said inlet port into said bore of the 
cylinder, means or locking said piston 
against movement in the said receptacle, and 
means connected to said plunger and cylinder 
for reciprocating said plunger within the 
bore to withdraw the-lubricant from said re< 
ceptacle into said bore and eject the lubri- 
cant from the bore through the discharge 
| passage.’ 

The supposed infringement is so like the 
disclosure in respect of the cylinder and 
plunger as to be clearly an infringement, for, 
although it does not work with a pistol grip, 
;) and the plunger is not automatically with- 
| drawn by a spring, the claim in suit does not 
; comtain these features, as we have already 
|}said. It has also a receptacle, set at right 
angles to the cylinder, to which the grease is 
jadmitted by a port which the plunger closes 
at the beginning of its advance. But the 
}mechanism by which the grease is driven out 
of the receptacle is different, and it is upon 
| this that the onsen — for its defense. 


The receptacle contains a piston, it is true, 


§,| mounted upon a rod which projects through 


} its rear end; but the piston may be fairly 
described as merely cushioned. It is made 
|up of three parts; first, there is the piston 
proper which slides upon the rod, being held 
from moving off its end by a nut; next is a 
spring, bearing at its forward end upon the 
rear face of the piston; finally, a collar, made 
fast to the rod, acts as the other abutment 
of the spring and holds it under substantial 
compression even after the piston proper 
abuts upon the nut. The three members as a 
whole constitute a cushioned piston, which 
has no proper motion of its own in the re- 
ceptacle. To move it thé rod must be manu- 
ally advanced or withdrawn from the out- 
side, withdrawal being, however, prevented by 
a latch which impinges on the rod. 

In operation the latch is loosed and the 
rod withdrawn till the collar abuts upon the 
rear end of the receptacle. In this position 
the piston is inert; that is to say, no spring 
drives it forward; the receptacle may be filled 
with grease without the piston’s being held 
in place, for the spring is out of action. The 
receptacle when filled is reattached to the 
cylinder, but the machine is no more ready 
for operation than the patent in suit before 
the latch is released. 

Instead, however, 


of releasing the latch, 
the operator must manually push the rod 
;forward in the receptacle. his he con- 
tinues till the spring between the collar 
and the piston has been compressed, the pis- 
ton moving away from the nut. The latch 
meanwhile holds the rod against withdrawal, 
and in consequence the force of the spring, 
acting upon the piston, exerts a presurse upon 
the whole column of grease. As the plunges 
exhausts grease through the check-valve, 
its place is filled by grease flowing from the 


it again abuts upon the nut. The cycle is 
completed and the rod must again be pushed 
forward by another step. 

Thus the spring. acts successively by a@ 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


American and European Swords in Collections 
of U. 8S. Natl. Museum—Bull. 163, U. 8. Natl. 
Museum. Apply at Museum. 32-26776 

Retail Prices—May, 1932, Bur. Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Dept. Labor. Apply. at Bur. L32-43 

Wholesale Prices—May, 1932, Bur. Labor Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Dept. Labor. Apply at Bur. 

L22-229 

Textile Market of Argentina—Trade Promo- 





tion Series No. 132, Bur. Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Apply at Bur. 32-26706 
Reappraisements of Merchandise—No. 127, 
June 9, 1932, U. S. Customs Court. Price, 75 
cents per year. 13-2916 


Air Commerce Bull.—Vol. 4, No. 1, July 1, 1932, 
Aeronautics Branch, U. 8. Dept. Commerce. 
Apely at sea 29-26634 

R. I., Wholesale Distribution, Census of Dis- 

tribution—15th Census of U. S8., Bur. of 

Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at 

Bur. -26315 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Ind.—Ann. Rept. of Public Service Comm. of 
Ind. for f. yr. ended Sept, 30, 1931. Indian- 
apolis, 1931. 

olo.—Bur. of Mines, Ann. Rept. for cal. yr, 

1931. Denver, 1932, 

Nebr.—Bienn. Rept. of Supt. of Nebr. Indus- 
trial Home, for Period Ended Je. 30, 1931, 
To gov. and Bd. of Control of State In- 
stitutions. Lincoln, 1931. 

N. Y¥.—-Public Health in N. Y. State, Rept. of 
Health Comm. to Gov., Dec. 31, 1931. 
Albany, 1932. 

Ky.—Bienn. Rept. of Railroad Comm. of Ky; 
From July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1931, Comp. 
and Ed, by John F. Dugan. Frankfort, 1931. 

Conn.—67th Ann. Rept. of Ins. Comr., Busi- 
ness of 1931, Pub. Doc. No. 17, Part 1, 
Hartford, 1932. 

N. Dak.—Reports of Case Decided in the.Su- 
preme Court of the State of North Dakota, 
Period Ended, May 26, 1931, to February 
18, 1932, E. J. Taylor, Reporter, Volume 61, 
Bismarck, 1932. 

Okla.—Directory of State of Oklahoma, Issued 
by State Election Bd. Comp. by J. Wm, 

City, 1931. 








receptacle, and the piston moves forward till - 
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Insurance Officer 
Not Authorized to 
Impose Penalties 





Forfeiture for Violation of 
Statute Held Enforceable 





Only in Civil Action by 
State Attorney General 





Albany, N. Y, 


New Jersey Froevity & Piate Gass In- 
SURANCE COMPANY 


v. 
Grorce 8S. Van Scnaicx, Supt. or Insur- 
ANCE, ETC. 
N. Y. Sup. Ct., Appellate Division. 
No. 267-56. 

Certiorari to review a determination of the 
New York State Superintendent of In- 

,. surance. 

Samvuet D. Macpeak (Patrick J. McGiILu 
of counsel), for petitioner; Joun J. Ben- 
Nett Jr., Attorney General (Henry Ep- 
STEIN, First Assistant, Samuet R. FELuer, 
and HaroLD GREENSTEIN, Deputy As- 
sistant, of counsel), for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
Hit, J.—Hearings: were held by the 


Superintendent of Insurance as to viola-| 


tions of subdivision 8 section 141 of the 
Insurance Law by the petitioner, the New 


Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass Insurance 
Company, and its agent. He made a writ- 
ten decision, containing findings of fact. 
These were amply sustained by the evi- 
dence, and justified the- conclusion that 
rates at variance with those filed had been 
charged for policies in at least 36 sepa- 
rate instances. Each instance constituted 
a violation of the insurance law. 

The decision contains the following 
conclusions: “The company is guilty of 
wilfully violating section 141 and 141-b in 
the issuance of all of the aforementioned 
automobile policies. That Albert L. 
Lewinson, agent on all of the aforemen- 
tioned automobile policies is also guilty 
of wilfully violating section 141, subdivi- 
sion 8 of the insurance law.” 


Judgment Outlined 


These conclusions in the decision were 
followed by what purports to be a judg- 
ment. “In view of the foregoing, I have 
concluded that: (1) The New Jersey 
Fidelity & Plate Glass Insurance Company 
shall forfeit to the people of the State 
of New York the sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars ($10,000). Further, that it be re- 
quired to cancel all of the foregoing poli- 
cies that are now in force. (2) That all 
licenses that may have been issued to 
Albert L. Lewinson as either an agent or 
broker be revoked.” 

The Superintendent in an instrument 
addressed to the petitioner further de- 


‘ cides and determines concerning a re- 


quest for a modification: “Careful con- 
sideration has been given ‘to your request 
that the forfeiture of ten thousand dol- 
lars imposed upon your company for vio- 
lation of filed rates and rules under the 
provisions of section 141 and 141-b of the 
Insurance Law of this State, be modified. 
I have reached the conclusion that while 
no warrant exists for such modification 
as tc amount, arrangements may be ef- 
fected for the payment of the forfeiture 
in quarterly installments over a period 
of not exceeding one year. If you care to 
do this you should indicate that the 
amount will be thus paid, and the pre- 
cise payment dates should be specified.’ 


Revocation of License 

The decision and determination that the 
license of Albert L. Lewinson as an agent 
or broker be revoked should be confirmed, 
as theevidence justifies the findings that 
the law was violated, and subdivision 4 
of section 142 of the Insurance Law em- 
powers the Superintendent of Insurance 
to revoke the certificate of authority 
granted to an agent upon proof of a 
violation. 

The Attorney General seeking to sustain 
the decision that the petitioner for- 
feit to the people of the State $10,000 
argues that power to decree the forfeiture 
and to decide the amount thereof, together 
with the manner of its payment was given 
to the Superintendent y the Legislature 
by the last sentence of subdivision 8, sec- 
tion 141 of the Insurance Law. “Any per- 
son, association, corporation or rating or- 
ganization wilfully violating any of the 
provisions of this section shall, in addi- 
tion to any other penalty therefor fixed 
by statute, forefeit to the people of the 
State of New York not less than $25 nor 
more than $1,000 for each such offense.” 


Adequacy of Case Cited 

Oceanic Navigation Co. v. Stranahan 
(214 U. S. 320) relied upon by the Attorney 
General to sustain the legality of the 
Superintendent’s decision, falls short of its 
claimed effect. The case dealt with the 
United States statute which provided that 
no person or transportation company 
should bring into the United States an 
alien afflicted with a loathsome or danger- 
ous contagious disease, and provided as a 
penalty to be imposed that any violator 
“shall pay to the collector of customs of 
the customs district in which the port of 
arival is located, the sum of $100 for each 
and every violation of the provisions of 
this section; and no vessel shall be granted 
clearance papers while any such fine im- 
posed upon it remains unpaid, nor shall 
such fine be remitted.” 

It was determined by the Supreme 
Court of the United States that the provi- 
sion did not violate the due process clause 
of the Constitution (Fifth Amendment), 
and further that money paid under protest 
was paid involuntarily and if unlawfully 
exacted, could be receovered in a suit 
therefor. Explicit authorization was there 
given to a specified official to levy a fixed 
penalty for each violation. No such au- 
Law. The Superintendent of Insurance 
LUaw. The Superintendent of Insurance 
has no inherent power but only such as 
is conferred by statute. 


Duties of Superintendent 

It was his duty to give notice of peti- 
tioner’s violation to the Attorney General. 
(Sec. 72 subdiv. 2, Public Officers Law). 
Article 71 of the Civil Practice Act pro- 
vides the procedure by which the civil 
action for the\ penalty shall be brought by 
the Attorney General. Where a statue 
imposes a penalty unless special modes are 
prescribed, it is to be collected by a civil 
action at law. (City of Buffalo v. 
Schliefer, 25 Hun, 275; City of Buffalo v. 
Preston, 81 A. D. 480; People ex rel Kane 
v. Sloan, 98 id, 450; City of Buffalo v. 
Neubeck, 209 id, 386, 388). 

The portion of the decision of the Super- 
intendent of Insurance affecting the peti- 
tioner, the New Jersey Fidelity & Plate 
Glass Insurance Company, should be an- 
nulled, with $50 costs and disbursements. 


Louisiana House Passes 
Utility Inquiry Measure 


Baton Rouge, La., July 8. 
The House has passed a bill (8. 110) 
previously passed by the Senate, author- 
izing the Public Service Commission and 
local regulatory bodies to inquire into 
agreements and contracts made by public 
utilities and subsidiaries to insure against 
unfair rate making. 


The Legislature adjourned at 12:30 a. m,| 


July 7, ending a 60-day session. 


Killed in Louisiana 


Measure to Relieve Operator of 
Responsibility for Injury to 
Guests Disapproved 





Baton Rouge, La., July 8. 
Before final adjournment of the Legis- 
lature the Louisiana House disapproved 
the automobile guest passenger bill (S. 
269) previously passed by the Senate, to 
relieve owners and operators of motor 
vehicles from liability for injuries to per- 
sons riding as guests. 


The following insurance bills were 
passed by both branches of the Legisla- 
ture: 


S. 148. Providing that life, health and ac- 
cident insurance companies which issue pol- 
icies without medical examination shall -not 
be responsible for misrepresentation in cases 
of reirstatement. 

H. 304. Fixing the maximum surrender 
charge on life policies in effect after three 
years at 212 per cent of the face amount of 
the policy. 

H. 555. Authorizing the boards of admin- 
istrators of State hospitals to charge for 
patients whose injuries were sustained in 
a manner to make the employer liable under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

H. 608. Providing for the appointment of 
receivers for foreign insurance companies 
doing business in the State. 

H. 712. Repealing section 2 of Act 152 of 
1925. relative to publication of abstracts of 
annual reports of life insurance companies. 


Affidavit to Insurer 
Held Proof of Death 


Court Follows Prior Ruling 
hat Beneficiary Need Not 
se Company’s Forms 











New York, N. Y., July 8. 
Following the recent ruling of Justice 
Wasservogel of the New York Supreme 


|Court that an affidavit filed by the bene- 


ficiary under a life insurance policy con- 
stitutes “due proof of death” as required 
by the policy (7 U. S. Daily 759), Supreme 
Court Justice Themas W. Churchill has 


held that a beneficiary need not file with 
a life insurance company proofs of death 
on forms supplied by the company in an 
action brought by the same beneficiary 
against another insurance company. This 
case is entitled Dana v. Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. 

The first ruling, rendered against the 
New York Life Insurance Co., has been 
appealed to the Appellate Division. In 
that case, which invoived a claim for 
double indemnity in addition to the face 
amount of the life policy, the insurer had 
contended that the insured had died from 
disease while standing at the flight of 
stairs and his body had fallen to the 
bottom. The beneficiary insisted that he 
had died from falling accidentally down 
the stairs. 

The question of double indemnity does 
not arise in the present case but the com- 
pany claimed that proof of death must 
be made on forms provided by it. The 
beneficiary admitted that the only proof 
of death which she filed was her affi- 
davit and contended that the company 
was not entitled to any other doeuments. 

The court denied the company’s ap- 
plication in advance of the trial for a 
ruling that “due proof of death” shall 
be on forms provided by the company. 

The beneficiary was represented by 
Alex Davis of Goldstein & Goldstein and 
the company by Edwin F. Valentine of 
Valentine & Chichester. 


World’s Highest Dam 
Ready for Dedication 








Structure on Owyhee River in 
Oregon Is 520 Feet Tall 


The world’s highest dam, the Owyhee, 
constructed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in Oregon, will be formally dedicated 
July 17 by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, the 
Secretary of the Inférior, it was an- 
nounced orally at the Bureau July 8. 

The project, which initially cost $6,- 
000,000, will cost $18,000,000 when all ap- 
purtenances are completed to irrigate 125,- 
000 acres of land, it was pointed out. The 
aes additional information was sup- 
plied: 

Located 30 miles southwest of Nyssa, 
Oreg., on the Owyhee River, the dam is 
built of massive concrete following the 
arch gravity type. It rises to a height 
of 520 feet and is the highest dam in the 
world. Only the Hoover Dam, when com- 
pleted, will exceed it. 

The top of the dam is 30 feet thick, it 
is 835 feet long on the crest, and has a 
bottom thickness of 235 feet. The average 
width of the canyon is 300 feet while the 
elevation of the top of the dam is 2,675 
erg The surface above sea level is 2,670 
eet. 

It has a storage capacity of 715,000 acre 
feet and a reservoir length of 52 miles. 
Its area covers 13,000 acres. The ring 
gate spillway has a capacity of 40,000 
second feet. 

More than 540,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete have been used in construction. The 
area to be irrigated includes 73,000 acres 
of new lands. 

In addition to Secretary Wilbur, Com- 
missioner Elwood Mead of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Senator F. W. Steiwer, Rep- 
resentatice R. R. Butler, and Construc- 
tion Engineer F. A. Banks, will participate 
in the dedication. 








Fireworks Prohibited 
By 61 Cities in Iowa 


Des Moines, Iowa, July 8. 

Discussing fire hazards of the Fourth of 
July, J. W. Strohm, Iowa State Fire Mar- 
shal, stated orally today that 61 Iowa 
cities and towns have prohibited the use 
of fireworks. These ordinances, he said, 
bar fireworks not only on Independence 
Day, but throughout the year. The ordi- 
nances, Mr. Strohm said, came as an 
aftermath to the million dollar fire at 
Spencer, Iowa, a year ago, and as the re- 









sult of official agitation for “safe and/| 


sane” celebrations in which the State Fire 
Prevention Association has joined. 


Gold Is Leading Export 
From Venezuelan Port 


Gold bullion was the principal export to 
|the United States torm the port of La 
Guaira, Venezuela, in May, and was valued 
at 417,717 bolivares, according to a re- 
port from Vice Consul Ben C. Matthews, 
La Guaira. Cocoa was second, valued at 
114,358 bolivares, and coffee valued at 
21,362 bolivares, was third in importance. 

Of the total exports from La Guaira in 
May, coffee, valued at 939,161 bolivares, 
ranked ‘first; gold, valued at 417,117 
bolivares, was second, and cocoa, valued at 
387,198 bolivares, was third. (At current 
exchange $1 equals 6.95 bolivares) (Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce.) 
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Auto Guest Measure|Motor Transport 


Control Extended 
By New Mexico 


Both Scheduled and ‘Any- 
where’ Carriers Now Come 
Under Regulation of the 
State Commission 





By Joseph S. Baca 


Member, Corporation Commission, 
State of New Mexico 


Regulation of motor bus and truck op- 
eration in New Mexico presents a prob- 
lem with which the Corporation Commis- 
sion has been struggling for three years. 

In 1929 the Legislature passed a law 
bringing these operators under the juris- 
diction of the Commission. But difficul- 
ties immediately arose. It was found that 
the Commission had jurisdiction only over 
those carriers operating between fixed 
termini. 

There sprang up a host of so-called 


“anywhere” carriers, operating over no 
fixed route nor on a set schedule. These 
carriers in some instances cut rates and 
otherwise harassed the regularly scheduled 
carriers who were handicapped in this 
competition by being under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission and unable to use 
the same competitive tactics employed by 
the “anywhere” carriers. 


To remedy this defect in the law, the 
1931 Legislature passed a bill bringing the 
“anywhere” carriers under jurisdiction of 
the Commission. They were termed motor 
carrier transportation agents. One trip 
for hire outside corporate city limits con- 
stituted such carrier a motor carrier trans- 
portation agent and brought him within 
the meaning of the law. Such agents are 
required to pay a $25 annual fee. 


Power of Commission 


In various ways the Commission has en- 
deavored to protect the regular carriers, 
operating on schedule between fixed 
termini, feeling that their investment and 
= to the public commands protec- 

on. 


The Commission has the power to fix 
rates for these agents and to otherwise 
regulate them to prevent unfair and con- 
fiscatory competion. 


Recently several taxicab companies in 
Albuquerque engaged in a rate cutting 
war, not only within the city limits but 
outside the limits as well. This war was 
taking business from the regular bus lines 
operating outside of the city limits, since 
the taxi rates were as low and in some 
cases lower than the bus fare. 

The Commission immediately stepped 
in and fixed the taxi rates outside the 
city limits to a point where they no longer 
offered competition to the regular bus 
lines. 

The motor carrier transportation agents 
are required to carry insurance on their 
vehicles commensurate with that carried 
by the regular lines, This runs from 
$25,000 for a single accident up to $100,- 
000, depending on carrying capacity of the 
vehicle operated. 


Insurance Required 


Truck operators are required to carry 
insurance up to $2,000 to protect their 
merchandise. 

At the present time the greatest need 
in New Mexico is for national regulation 
of interstate carriers. The State can take 
no jurisdiction over these carriers, and by 
law is compelled to grant them a certifi- 
cate of registration upon application, 
whether there is a demand for their 
service in the State or not. The Com- 
mission, however, has authority over 


purely intrastate business done by the | P@ 


interstate c.rriers. 

In towns near State borders interstate 
carriers have engaged in a price cutting 
war which will eventually force one or 
more of them out of business. 

In an effort to prevent this, the Com- 
mission has sought to arrange with adjoin- 
ing States to fix rates from various points 
to the State line anti compel the inter- 
state carriers to respect these rates. A 
doubt as to legality of this procedure has 
prevented anything being done. 

The Commission, however, is repeatedly 
urging the congressional delegation from 
New Mexico to take action to bring all 
interstate motor carriers under Federal 
regulation and hopes that in the near 
a this needed legislation will be en- 
acted. 


Need of Corporation 

Under the present transportation laws, 
the procedure in the prosecution of viola- 
tors of these laws is such that the Com- 
mission must depend upon -the cooperation 
of the district attorneys in the various ju- 
dicial districts of the State. This procedure 
has proved to be very unsatisfactory due to 
the lack of cooperation of the district at- 
torneys. They are elected by the people in 
their respective districts, and are respon- 
sible to no State agency for their actions. 

In several instances they have been pre- 
sented with evidences of violations of these 
transportation laws, and have refused to 
entertain complaints against the violators; 
one of them because he believed that the 
law was unconstitutional, another because 
the alleged violator was “a citizen of good 
standing in the community and the law 
in question is very unpopular,” etc. This, 
in addition to the almost general reluctance 
of motor bus and truck operators in this 
State to comply with these laws, has made 
the task of administering and enforcing 
these laws anything but an easy matter. 

In order to correct this situation; ,1I 
believe.that district attorneys in this State 
should be made responsible to some State 
agency, possibly the Attorney General, for 
their official conduct, and should be re- 
quired by that agency to prosecute all vio- 
lators of all State laws until such laws are 
repealed by the Legislature or declared un- 
constitutional by a court of competent ju- 
risdiction. 


Saw Service Industry 
Schedules Conference 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounces that the previously authorized 
trade practice conference of the saw serv- 
ice industry will be held Thursday, July 
21 at 10:30 a. m., in Washington at the 
Wardman Park Hotel. Commissioner Gar- 
land 8. Ferguson, Jr., will preside. 

This industry includes companies en- 


gaged in selling saw frames, blades, and | 
choppers to meat markets and in making} 


contracts with these customers to main- 


tain a supply of resharpened blades for} 


saws and choppers. Such companies are 


situated largely in New York, North Caro-| 


lina, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Indiana and California. 

Among subjects to be taken up at the 
conference with a view tc eliminating un- 


fair methods of competition in the indus- 
try, are the following: Selling goods be- 
low cost with the intent of eliminating 
and 


competition; price discrimination; 
disparagement of competitors and com- 


petitors’ products.—(Federal Trade Com- 


} mission.) 


- 






Calendar of Investigations for 


Trade Commission 
Lists Its Hearings 


The Week of July 11 


Is Announced 





The Federal Trade Commission’s calen- 
dar of 
July 11, is as follows: 


Trial Examiners’ Hearings: Testimony will 
be taken in cases in which the Commission 
has issued complaints, as follows: 

Theronoid, Inc., and others, New York; 
July 11, Washington; alleged misrepresenta- 
tion in sale of an electrotherapeutic device; 
John W. Norwood, trial examiner; PGad B. 
Morehouse, Docket 
1865. 

Bird & Son, Inc., East “Walpole, Mass.; 
July 13, New York; alleged misrepresentation 
in sale of its paper pulp products; William 
W. Sheppard, trial examiner; Henry C. Lank, 
Commission’s attorney. Docket 2042. 

Natural Eyesight Institute, Inc., Los An- 
geles; July 15, Los Angeles; alleged misrepre- 
sentation in sale of-a systematic training 
for improving eyesight; Ellis DeBruler, trial 
examiner; Eugene W. Burr, Commission’s at- 
torney. Docket 1838—(Federal Trade Com- 
mission.) \ 


Commission’s attorney. 





Merchandising Gain 
Is Noted in Canada 


Employment Rises Slightly 
With Wholesale Business 
And Retailing Better 


Employment and retail trade have im- 
proved in Canada, according to a Depart- 
ment of Commerce statement July 8. The 
employment gain was spasonal. Manufac- 


turing activities in Ontario are disappoint- 
ing, but some lines have shown a pick-up. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Canadian retail trade continued fair in 
the week ended Saturday, and wholesalers 
reported a slight increase in orders, ac- 
cording to a report from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Herbert W. Barrett, Ottawa. 


Seasonal Improvement 


Seasonal improvement was more marked 
in British Columbia than elsewhere in the 
Dominion. Collections are reported fair 
in Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver, 
and slow to fair in Halifax, Montreal, To- 
ronto, Regina and Calgary. 

Employment statistics for June 1 showed 
some seasonal betterment. Approximately 
15,000 more persons were reported on the 
pay rolls of 7,790 firms than on May 1. 


Sales of Farm Equipment 


Sales of small farm implements and tools 
are improving in Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces, according to Trade Commis- 
sioner E. G. Sabine, Montreal. It is re- 
ported that representatives of the British 
steel industry are en route to Montreal for 
the purpose of broadening their market. 
However, there are no indications of bet- 


ning on small orders and awaiting a more 
substantial railway demand. 

Manufacturing operations continue dis- 
appointing in Ontario, and building activty 
shows only a slight seasonal increase, ac- 
cording to Trade Commissioner L. A. 
France, Toronto. Household paint and 
varnish sales have been good, and medic- 
inal and toilet preparations are enjoying 
a fair turnover. 

Good crops are reported throughout most 
of the Provinces and better than average 
yields are expected. The tourist season is 
getting underway and is expected to stim- 
ulate retail sales. 

Salmon Fishing Begins 

The sockeye salmon fishing season has 

opened in British Columbia, and canners 
are paying lower prices than last year, ac- 
cording to Trade Commissioner E. G. Bab- 
Teer. A small pack is antici- 
ed. 
One large pulp mill there has closed 
down for an indefinite preiod. The situa- 
tion in the lumber industry is unchanged 
— no immedate prospects of improve- 
ment. 


Patent for Grease Gun 
Declared Not Infringed 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


series of forward thrusts; at no time is it held 
back, except in so far as the nut stops it at 
the competion of each cycle. Still it is true 
that after a thrust the spring presses the 
iston against the column of grease, abut- 
ing at its rear end against the receptacle, 
through the mediation of the collar, rod and 
latch. So far the operation of the two 
is alike. 

The question of infringement depends upon 
whether the “gun,” just described, em- 
bodies that feature of the invention which is 
defined by the words of the claim, ‘“‘means for 
locking said piston against movement in the 
said receptacle.” 

The judge thought that it did not, and 
dismissed the bill for that reason. Verbaily 
the defendant’s latch does indeed lock the 
piston against movement; but only against 
backward movement. True, the latch of the 
patent in suit also locks the piston against 
that movement—though it need not—but 
ti locks it against forward movement as weli, 
and it is plainly this and this alone, which 
the claim means. Without it the gun would 
in practice be inoperable; no sooner were the 
rod released from the outside, than the whole 
contents of the receptacle would be pushed 
out and lost. 

+++ 


Not so in the defendant’s 
latch never restrains the spring 
movement. The spring has no effect whatever 
until the rod is thrust forward; it loses what 
effect it has, as soon as the piston reachcs 
the nut, and the rod must again be pushed. 
It is never unlatched at all, in the sense 
that it is set free for a movement beyond 
its latched position. 

To escape the obvious difficulties involved, 
if the defendant's latch is read as the ‘“‘means” 
of the claim, the plaintiff resorts to the nut 
at the end of the rod. This it says is func- 
tionally a means to prevent forward move- 
ment of the piston under pressure of the 
spring, precisely comparable to the action of 
the latch in the disclosure. Except for the 
nut, the piston would be driven forward anda 
keep up a further pressure upon the grease; 
for the spring even at its utmost expansion 
is under a compression of nearly three-quar- 
ters of an inch. 


“gun,” whose 


A curious consequence of this position 
would be that, if the springs were not under 
any compression; if, for example, it merely 
filled the space snugly between the collar 
and the piston, when the piston was in con- 
tact with the nut, there would be no in- 
fringement; and so far as we can see, if 
the spring were made stiffer, the “gun” would 
operate as well in this way. 
| However, we can not decide the case upon 





es possibility; we must meet the argument! 
| 


aced upon the defendant's gun, as it is ac- 
|tually made. The latch of the patent hoids 
| back the piston from operation; the nut of the 
| defendant merely limits its effective travel; 
}it never unlatches the spring at all. This is 
;nt because further movement of the piston 
jis unnecessary, but because such movement 
| would Tyeeeetle Whe pachenim, 

+ 


We might assume that the function of the 
spring was the same in each, as we have al- 
ready suggested. The fact that its operation 
must be by successive steps, may not be 
final. But all the elements of the claim must 
be satisfied; it is clear that the nut does not 
release the spring for functional operation, 
and that is what the claim demands. 

No doubt courts have wrenched the lan- 
guage of claims more than is necessary to 
include the defendant's “gun” within the 
claim in suit. Were this a wide step forward 
—a “pioneer” patent—the product of com- 
manding originality, we might do so here. In 
such cases ordinary rules for the interpreta- 
tion of written instruments fall into abey- 
ance, however judges may give them lip serv- 
ice. Claude Neon Lights v. M. E. Machlett 
& Son, 36 F. (2d) 574 (C. C. A. 2); Directo- 
plate Corp. v. Donaldson, etc., Co., 51 F. (2d) 
199 (C. C. A, 6). 

But there is ho excuse here for so much 
latitude; for such a departure from the clear 
| meaning of the claim, when read upon the 
disclosure. Nelson’s invention was no more 
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The average daily production of electricity for public use in the United States 

in May was 213,800,000 kilowatt hours, or about 5 per cent less than the daily 

output in April, according to a statement just issued by the Geological Survey 

The 

electricity production, comparatively, by water power, by fuel power and by 
both methods. 
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Authority of Congress to Regulate Radio 


As Interstate Commerce Is Reviewed 





[Continued from Page 4.] 


the cases of Durham Life Insurance Com- 
pany v. Federal Radio Commission, 60° 
App. D. C. 375, and Pacific Development 
Radio Company v. Federal Radio Com- 
mission, 60 App. D. C. 378. 


Section 29 of the Radio Act provides 
that no person within the jurisdiction 
of the United States shall utter any ob- 
scene, indecent or profane language by 
means of radio communication. The first 
conviction under this section was had 
in the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Oregon. The defend- 
ant, Robert Duncan, known as the “Ore- 
| gon Wildcat,” was accused of wilfully and 
feloniously uttering obscene, indecent and 
profane language over Station KVEP, 
Portland, Oreg. 

On appeal to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the Ninth Circuit the con- 
| viction was affirmed. See 48 F. (2d) 128. 
The defendant was sentenced with a $500 
fine and imprisonment for six months. 
The Supreme Court refused certiorari. 
(283 U. S. 863, 75 L. Ed. 1468.) 


Liability of Station 
For Libel Contested 


A number of convictions have been had 
in the various District Courts of the 
United States for violation of section 1 
of the Radio Act of 1927, which provides 
that no person shall use or operate any 
apparatus for the. transmission of energy 
or communications or signals by radio 
without a license. 

The first was the case of William Fel- 
lowes, at St. Louis, Mo., Fellowes was 
given a year and a day for operating a 
radio station without a license, and was 
subsequently deported as he was not an 





Deaths in Auto Acéidents 
Decline in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., July 5. 

Fatal automobile acidents in Massa- 
chusetts have shown a decrease of 4 per 
cent in the first six months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year (Dec. 1, 1931, to June l, 
1932) from the same period a year ago, 
although the accident exposure, based 
upon gasoline sales, has increased nearly 
that amount, the Governor’s Committee 
on Street and Highway Safety has just 
announced. 

The Committee made public figures from 
the registry of motor vehicles which show 
there were 15 less fatal accidents during 
the half-year than in the corresponding 
period of the previous year, the fatalities 
numbering 324 as compared with 339. The 
first six months of the 1931 fiscal year, it 
was stated, showed an increase of 19 deaths 
ever the preceding year. 


Iowa Outlines Results 
Of New Auto Permit Law 


Des Moines, Iowa, July 8. 

Reporting on the first six months of 
administration of Iowa’s new drivers’ li- 
cense law, W. A. Stevens, Superintendent 
of the Motor Vehicle Department, states 
that 650 persons have been denied the 
right to drive automobiles in Iowa, eithen 
temporarily or indefinitely. 

The report reveals that 987,910 applica- 
tions for licenses have been filed. 

Other facts revealed by the report are 
that 240,044 automobile owners of Iowa 
carry liability insurance, that 835,085 of 
the licensed drivers are men and 152,825 
| are women. 








than an adaptation of Wood, (No. 1349994), 
which indeed claim two would cover except 
for two features, the latch and the 
pendency” of the receptacle. 

True, Nelson made a portable machine while 
Wood's was a heavy contrivance to which the 
automobile must be brought. But the claim 
did not rely upon portability, and scarcely 
could have passed, if.it had. The ‘“depend- 
ency” of the receptacle is hardly more than 
© matter of design; it certainly does not im- 

ly that the “gun” shall be portable. Thus it 
§ only by virtue of the latch that the claim 
can survive at all. 

As we have already suggested, it may be 
that, if Wood has appropriate claims, they 
would cover the defendant's ‘‘gun;” that the 
mere fact that its spring operates intermit- 
tently would not avoid infringement, Argu- 
endo, we may so assume. But that is Wood’s 
advantage, not Nelson’s. He must show that 
& putative infringer embodies not only all of 
Wood, but that element by which alone his 
Gecgeuse makes a patentable advance beyond 


“de- 


Since that element is absent in every sense, 
has indeed no color of equivalent, he fails. 
Thus, though the difference between the 
“guns” is trifling, it is crucial, since it touches 
the spot vital to the claim, and this in 
turn because the patent is itself so much 
limited, Lektophone Corp. v. Rola Co., 282_U. 
S. 169, 51 S, Ct. 93, 75 L. Ed. 274. ” 

Decree affirmed. 





American citizen. No appeal was taken 
and the case is not reported. 

An interesting decision was rendered 
| last June 10 by the Supreme Court of the 


State of Nebraska, reversing the lower 
court, in the case of Sorensen v. Wood. 
Sorensen, the appellant, was a candidate 
for reelection as attorney general. It ap- 
pears that the defendant Wood undertook 
to make certain statements of and con- 
cerning him and his candidacy over radio 
station KFAB and Sorensen sued Wood 
and the station jointly, for libel. 

The defendant broadcasting station 
pleaded privilege on the ground that under 
section 18 of the Radio Act of 1927, it was 
precluded from censoring the defendant 
Wood's speech or utterances over its facil- 
ities, since defendant Wood was a legally 
qualified candidate for public office and 
the station had already permitted one 
candidate for the same office to use its 
facilities, thereby making it necessary un- 
der the law to permit him equal use of its 
facilities. 

In view of the importance of this case 
it is hoped it will be taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

In all the decisions of the various courts 
in radio cases both under the Radio Act 
and othewise, a commendable caution is 
noticable in dealing with these new and 
for the most part unprecedented problems. 

The foregoing is intended to give you a 
general review of current legislative and 
— results of Federal regulation of 
radio. 











Counties’ Share -_ 


Of New York Tax - 


Reduced in Year 


Localities to Receive Only 
10 Millions From State 


Income Levy, Decrease of 
8 Millions 


Albany, N. Y., July 8. 

Counties and municipalities of this 
State will receive only $10,360,970 as their 
share of the personal income tax due 
July 1 this year, according to announce- 
ment from the offices of Thomas M. Lynch, 
Commissioner of Taxation and Finance, 
here today. This amount is about $8,- 
140,000 less than the total distributed last 
year at this time. The drop in revenues 
was not unexpected and it is unlikely that 
officials of any of the political subdivi- 





| Sions of the State will be disapointed at 


the amount of money apportioned. FPur- 
ther information was made available as 
follows: 

Collections of the personal income tax 
money up to June 30 this year totaled 
$29,500,000. The tax was imposed at in- 
creased rates this year, these being 2 per 
cent of the first $10,000 of net income, 4 
per cent on the next $40,000 and 6 per cent 
on all above $50,000 The old rates were 
1, 2 and 3 per cent respectively. 

When the law was amended last year it 
was provided that one-half the increase 
should go to pay the State’s unemployment 
relief appropriation and the other half go 
to the State general fund. The munici- 
palities were to get none of the increase. 
Therefore the countries and cities do not 
get one-half the grand total collected as 
in past years, but instead receive about 


one-quarter. Two more installments of in- , 


come tax payments are due, but the coun- 
ties do not share in these. 

The distribution is made to the 62 coun- 
ties and then, in turn, to the municipal- 
ities on the basis of assessed valuation of 
real property. Counties assessing at rates 
near true valuations get more in propor- 
— than those units assessing at low 
rates. 

The apportionment this year is at the 
rate of about 35 cents for each $1,000 of 
assessed valuation as recorded on the 1931 
assessment rolls. Last year it was a trifle 
more than 63 cents and the year before 
that $1.38 a thousand. 


Apportionment to Counties 

New York, of course, gets the major 
share of the apportionment, over $6,900,- 
000. Erie County will receive over $500,000, 
Nassau over $335,000, Westchester approx- 
imately $640,000 and Monroe County 
nearly $300,000. Hamilton County receives 
the smallest sum, slightly over $4,000. 

Commissioner Lynch, in giving out the 
figures, said: : 

“The story is told by the figures. We 
need to add nothing else. These show un- 
mistakably what has happened to in- 
comes of New York State residents during 
the past few years. In 1930 we distributed 
some $39,000,000 to the counties. Last 
year it was over $18,000,000. 

“The world-wide economic depression 
with its results in the form of unemploy- 
ment, lessened incomes and business losses 
took its toll of our income tax. Some 
comfort can be gained, however, in the 
knowledge that the counties assessing at 
nearly true value will receive more money 
in proportion than those places where the 
assessors have not seen fit to bring valua- 
tions somewhere near the true level.” 

The 1924 distribution totaled $7,166,000. 
During the intervening years, the sums 
distributed have been as follows: $22,196,- 
000 in 1925; $26,873,000 in 1926; approxi- 
— $39,000,000 in 1930, and $18,600,000 

n , 





Talking Pictures ‘in Fiji Islands 


The first talking-picture theater in the 
Fiji Islands has been opened in Suva, 
films being procured from New Zealand 
exchanges of American film companies. 
Because of their effect on the Indian and 
Fijian populations, films are much more 
rigidly censured in-~Suva than in Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 











A TWENTY-FOLD 
NEED. . 


America’s rubber requirements are 
@ @® 20 times that of any other coun- 


try... . «6 ++ @ young industry 


Boots and shoes, tires and 
tubes, hard rubber for electrical supplies, these 
and myriad other commodities demand time, labor 
and material that is steadily growing. What the 
Government knows about them, does about them, 


are told in 


new series on 





——_———— 


its experiments in creating a home-grown product 


The Topical Survey 


Written by outstanding experts, tell- 
ing what is being done in this field, in the 


RUBBER 


Now Appearing 





Educational Department 


The United States Daily 
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For Post, Office 
-. Trucks Criticized 


Specifications Discrimina- 
















Bidders, House Inquiry 
On Mail Matters Told 


Charles H. Wondries, of South Bend, 
Ind;. vice president of the Studebaker- 
Pierce Arrow Company, and George R. Oli- 
ver, of Pontiac, Mich., sales engineer of 
the General Motors Truck Company, tes- 


tifying July 8 in the House Committee on 

Ofmice and Post Roads _ investi- 
gation of mail contract matters, criti- 
cized the Post Office eae. | 
specifications for contracts to fur- 











































































panies have filed protests with the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 

Mr. Wondries refered particularly to a 

) contract of last May awarded to the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, on a bid of 
$220,000 for supplying 300 trucks, and said 
his company’s bid was $38,000 less than the 
Harvester Company’s and met the specifi- 
cations although the Department claimed 
it did not. 

He said he did not want to be under- 
stood as attacking the Harvester Company 
but insisted his company nad qualified as a 
responsible low bidder. He went into tech- 
nical’ detail regarding the specifications 
and said among other things that in the 
matter of steering gear his company’s bid 
set out “140 series” with a view to later 
determining the exact gear needed under 
the generalization of “‘series.” 


Specification for Gears 


He said the bid his company submitted 
contemplated furnishing the Department 
a standard gear made by one of the most 
popular manufacturers of automobile 
steering gears in the industry and that 
instead of a specific flat “140 gear,” which 
would not be adequate, his company had 
written in the bid its own designation of 
“140 series,” the word “series” being de- 
signed as a leeway for the company pend- 
ing the. working out of a modified stand- 
ard of gear needed by the Department 
and particularly suited to assure ample 
safety for the type of truck called for. | 
He said the manufacturers of the gear 
had certified its safety. 

' He said the differences between the 
Post Office Department and his company 
respecting what the word “series” covered 
could easily have been clarified by a con- 
ference between the Department and rep- 
resentatives of his company as a low bid- 
der. _The award of the contract to the 
International Harvester Company, he 
said, was an unfair discrimination “or 
ignorance,” with the result that the Gov- 
ernment under the contract the Depart- 
ment awarded would pay $38,000 more) 
than under his bid. | 


| 
| 


Criticizes Department i 

He cited various points in his criticisms | 
of the Department, which he said were 
meant in a friendly and constructive way. | 
“The Post Office Department,” he said, | 
“fs too hasty in its elimination of low 
bidders and each low bidder is entitled) 
to a hearing. Half an hour or an hour | 
weuld clarify any questions raised in many 
cases.” 

Fepresentative Kelly (Rep.), of Pitts-| 
burgh, Pa., said the lowest responsible | 
bidders who meet contract specificaions | 
ought to be awarded the contracts and) 
that the Department and not bidders 
should dictate specifications. | 

“You claim your bid meets the specifi- 
cations and the Department claims you | 
do not?” the witness was asked. | 

“That is correct,” he replied. “We are 
positive we complied with the Department 
specifications.” | 


Recourse to Courts Suggested | 


Representative Hogg (Rep.), of Fort) 
Wayne, Ind., suggested that the lowest re- | 
sponsible bidder meeting the specifications | 
has recourse to the courts. The witness 
said the company was making its protest 
through the machinery set up by the Gov 
ernment and that this matter is before 
the Comptroller General who has author- 
ity to pass on contract payments. 

Chairman Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, N. 
Y., suggested the feasibility of separate | 
dates for receiving bids and for awards of 
contracts. | 

‘The General Motors Corporation under 
date of May 7, last, protested to Comp- 
troller General McCarl and Mr. Oliver’s| 
testimony followed the lines of that letter. | 
It cited the Department’s proposals as 
follows: 

May 5, bids opening May 27, calling fof 
160 12,000-pound chassis; May 5, bids 
opening May 27, calling for 275 8,000-pound 
chassis; and May 4, bids opening June 2, | 
calling for 300 5,200-pound chassis; all 
these being for cab, body and pay load. 

Declared Discriminatory 

“The specifications,” Mr. Oliver said, 
quoting the letter, “are discriminatory and 
unduly restrictive, permitting only a few 
preferred competitors to qualify. In our 
case, we cannot bid on the model in our 
line which would normally meet the ca- 






















higher capacity range which increases our 
price to the point which we cannot bid 
competitively. 

“The specifications are at variance with 
what the trade considers accepted man- 
ufacturing practice, although the operat- 
ing requirements of the Department are 
no more'severe than ordinary commercial 
usage. 
quate explanation as to why such peculiar 
Specifications are necessary. 

_ “Such restrictive spcifications with a 
limited number of qualified builders re- 
sults in increasea cost to the Government 
at a time when economy in Government 
expenditures is of paramount importance. 
This is further borne out by the Depart- 
ment’s purchase last year of trucks of 
such capacities. In the 12,000 pound class 
the unit difference in cost between the 
low bid and the truck purchased was ap- 
proximately $500. In the 8,000-pound 
class this differntial was $360. 

Inconsistency Charged 

“The specifications are inconsistent and 
contradictory. Maximum and minimum 
limits are placed on engine displacement, 
which is a physical measurement only and 
has only a relative bearing on the amount 
of power the engine will produce. At the 
Same time a minimum performance factor 
is specified which does have a direct bear- 
ing since performance depends primarily 
on the power developed by the engine. 

“The two requirements do not agree 
since engines with displacement less than 
the minimum specified can develop suffi- 
cient power to meet the minimum per- 
formance requirement. 






with very close maximum and minimum 
specifications require. 

“Specifications are 
ae is placed on excess chassis weight. 
t 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


More _ Strict 


‘ total of 309 were started on or near the 
tory and Favored Higher, national forests of Oregon and Washing- 


ton in the 1931 forest fire season. This is 
more than one-fourth of all the man- 
caused forest fires for the season. These 
incendiary fires were responsible for 48,- 
408 acres burned, $173,637 in damages, and 
suppression costs of $161,369. 


cause of 430 fires, which purned over 26,027 
acres and damaged forest values to the 
extent of $113,861. 
fire is inexcusable. f 
ficers have asked the forest-smoking public 


to follow reasonable smoking. regulations, 
but still there are violations. 
less minority of smokers continue to cause 


nish automobile mail trucks. Both com-! tions will be necessary says the regional 


quarter of an acre each, 355 more were 
held under 10 acres each, and in only 


pacity requirements but are forced into a’! 


“Specifications covering chassis frame 
are highly restrictive. Exact dimensions are 
given covering depth, width and thickness 


tolerances. This disqualifies frames which | 
are actually larger and stronger than the 


inconsistent with 
present-day motor truck design in that a 


is the aim of modern engineers to keep | Omaha, 
the chassis to a minimum so that a larger | Des Moines, Iowa ... 





Careless Smokers. 


As Cause of Fires 





Regulations in | 


Forests May Be Needed, 
Forester Declares 


; 





Incendiary or willfully set fires to the 


In this region careless smokers were the 


The careless-smoker 
For years forest of- 
If the care- 
trouble, more drastic prohibitive regula- 
forester. 


Of the grand total of 1,518 forest fires 
in the regio: , 966 were put out under one- 





197 exceeded 10 acres each.—(Issued by 
the Forest Service.) 


Export Quota System 
Loses in South Africa 





Cooperatives Are Left With 
5,300,000 BusHels of 


Corn at Low Price 


The export quota system for corn es- 
tablished last year by the Union of South 
Africa has left the cooperatives of the 
Union with 5,300,000 bushels of corn on 
hand and theexport quota exhausted, the 
Department of Agriculture stated July 8. 

The coperatives have advanced 51 cents 
a bushel to growers for the corn in bags 
and 48 cents for corn in bulk, the Depart- 
ment said, and they can obtain only 21 to 
24 cents for it if it is exported. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

It now appears that the Union export 
quota established by the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture, according to the terms of the 
Maize Control Act of 1931 was too low, Mr. 
Taylor reports. According to current re- 
ports the 33 per cent export quota has al- 
ready been exported but the cooperatives 
have left on their hands approximately 5.3 
million bushels of yellow corn for which | 
there is no market in the Union. Most of | 
this is said to be cheaper yellow corn. 
this corn is exported only 21 to 24 cents | 
per bushel can be obtained for it but the | 
cooperative societies have already ad-| 
vanced 54 cents a bushel in bags and 48 | 





}cents in bulk to growers. 


Losses Guaranteed 
The government, it will be recalled, au- 


cooperative societies with funds for making 
the advance which was an increase of 
over 11 cents a bushel from the previous 
year. The loss to the Land Bank is guaran- 


teed by the government and the excess | 


advances met during the past season by 
the former will probably be recovered in 
small installments over a period of sev- 
eral years. Advances this year are not likely 
to be above 34 to 3742 cents a bushel for 


bulk and bagged grain at prevailing world | 


prices, the report states. From this there 
may be a reduction of about one-third to 
cover last year’s over-advance. 
net return would spell disaster to corn 
growers, Mr. Taylor states. 

The surplus of 5.3 million bushels of 
corn left in the hands of the cooperatives 
arises partly from the fact that the re- 
quirements to exports were evaded by some 
private grain buyers, the report states, so 


Itt 


l ;meet situations arising like the mobiliza- 
thorized the Land Bank to provide the| 


| what shall be the place of the relief pro- 


This low | 


‘ 


Relief Discussed 


Representatives of Federal 
Agencies Explain Pro- 
cedure at Conference to 
Devise Aid Measures 


Of Unemployment 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
She stressed the importance of leaving the 
planning and administration of funds in 
the hands of local agencies. 


Maurice R. Reddy, in discussing the re- 
lief work of the Red Cross, called atten- 
tion to its distribution of 41,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and flour to the needy, and as- 
serted that it represented about 25 per cent | 
of the total food ordér. With the addi- 
tional 45,000,000 nushels granted by Con- 

ess to the Red Cross for distribution, he 

id, this will represent 16 per cent of all 
tee flour consumption in the United States 
for the next 12 months. 

For the most part, communities are deal- 
ing with flour distribution in a “concrete 
way,” he said, and most of those who draw 
upon the supply are using it for 10 per 
cent of the population. 

Mr. Croxton, who was chairman of the | 
session, stated that when the conference 
program was drafted it was umed that 
the extent of Federal relief ‘would have 
been decided. However, pointing to the 
status of the Federal relief bill before 
Congress, which was passed by the House 
July 7, he read the section dealing with 
the appropriation of $300,000,000 as a sin- 
gle item of Federal aid to States and ter- 
ritories. He said in view of the fact that | 
the pending bill has not become law the 
extent of Federal aid cannot be prophe- 
sied.. 

State and Local Cooperation 


He raised a number of questions as to 
how State and local communities and 
agencies can best cooperate in planning 
relief. He informed the group that if 
legislation is passed by Congress  ulti- 
mately, it will afford relief to the needy 
in an emergency and will provide a means 
for the improvement or relief in localities. | 

Administration, he cited from the pend- 
ing bill, will be left wholly in the hands 
of the Governor and local agencies where 
ultimate responsibility lies. State laws in 
respect to handling relief, Mr. Croxton 
pointed out, have been conipiled by the 
President's Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief, and soon will be distributed 
so that States may profit by the experi- 
ences of each other in best planning for 
the coming Winter. 

Studying Specific Situations 

States and communities should study, he 
continued, just how they can best meet 
their own existing needs, just what shall 
be the responsibilities of the public and! 
private agencies, and how the various 
groups can most effectively cooperate. He 
said they should study how they are to! 


tion camps of the unemployed and just 


gram in respect to them. 

The most important problem, Mr. Crox- 
|ton asserted, is “Just how can reasonable 
standards of relief be assured?” He cited | 
\the varieties of methods already in op- 
|}eration, and urged that any future relief 
programs take into account existing relief 
machinery and profit by experience al- 
ready available. He called attention to 
methods of relief which should endeavor 
to attain permanent rather than tempo- 
rary relief. 

Cooperation of Relief Agencies 

Miss Lenroot stated that relief should 
be more than mere “starvation relief.” | 
Relief should be “constructive” and not 
| “negligible.” she said. She urged greater | 
cooperation between all relief agencies in| 


order to secure the most constructive and | 
beneficial results. 








that the cooperative societies were practi- 
cally the only ones to export the full quota 
provided for. In addition internal con- 
sumption is believed to have been below 
normal. If the carryover of 5.3 million 
bushels is added to the current crop 
(placed at 59.5 million bushels) it is be- 


lieved that the quota this year will be fixed | 


at least at 40 per cent and possibly 50 per 
cent compared with 33 per cent last year. 


The exports are sold at world prices. Corn | 


from the Uniton which had been previ- 
ously admitted to Canada duty free is re- 


! ported subject to a dumping duty of about 


| 24 cents per bushel effective after the Ot- 
tawa conterence. In 1930 South Africa ex- 
ported 30,000 short tons of corn to Canada; 
a larger amount in 1931 and since August, 
1931, shipments to that country are re- 
ported to have been 85,000 tons, Mr. Tay- 
lor states. 
Export Subsidiary Explained 


In addition to the relatively high fixed | 


|domestic prices the Union pays a 10 per 
!cent export subsidy on corn and corn 
products to growers. The subsidy, which 
|amounts to 6 pence per bag of 200 pounds 
jnet weight (about 3.5 cents a bushel), is 
|not payable on corn and corn products ex- 
| ported to the adjoining regions of Basuto- 
land, Swaziland, Bechuanaland, South 
West Africa or the United States. 

The cooperative society movement in 
jthe Union will be furthered considerably 
|by an amendment to the Maize control 
bill which is expected to be enacted soon, 
|Mr. Taylor points’out. By this amend- 
|ment any grower who holds over about 
|3,500 bushels above the quantity he re- 
|quires for his own use on Noy. 1 must 
|himself export the quota and when he 


The Department offers no ade-|sells the balance the buyer must export | 


ja further quota. To escape this double 
|quota he must sell his corn before Nov. 
|1 when prices are Iow or join a coop- 
/erative society. 


Decline in Postal Ree 


Shown in All But One of Selected Offices 


PostaL receipts at the 50 selected offices for June decreased 16.78 per cent beneath the figure for the corresponding month 
of 1931, the Post Office Department announced July 8. Total receipts for the 1932 month were $22,006,142, as compared 
to $26,442,305 for June, 1931, a decrease of $4,436,162, according to the Department's figures. 


office to register an increase, the gain 








per cent; Cincinnati, 24 per cent, and Toledo, Ohio, 23 per cent. The Department’s tabulated figures follow: 

Selected offices: June, 1932 June, 1931 Increase Pct. | Selected offices: June, 1932 June, 1931 Increase Pct. 
New York, N. Y. ..... $4,600,636,76 $5,549,864.87 *$949,228.11 *17.10 | Rochester, N. Y. .... 179,522.90 212,694.39 "33,171.49 *15.69 | 
Chicago, Ill. ... . 3,073,746.56 3,982,510.07 *908,763.51 *22.82 Columbus, Ohio 172,802.90 204,010.14 *31,207.24 *15.30 

| Philadelphia, Pa. . 1,136,839.42 1,380,385.24 *243,545.82 *17.64 New Orleans, La. 166,189.01 191,888.29 *25.699.28 *13.39 
Boston, Mass. ....... 1,098 ,656.04 1,259,366.29 *160,710.25 *12.76 Toledo, Ohio ........ 122,235.16 159,350.20 *37,115.04 *23.29 | 
St. Louis, Mo. ...... 715,247.86 914,922.23 *199,674.37 *21.82 Richmond, Va. ..... 149,837.28 142,527.58 7,309.70 5.15 
Kansas City, Mo. .... 539,479.32 690,264.49 *150,785.17 *21.84 Providence, R. I. .... 135,783.67 163,266.91 *27,483.24 *16.83 
Detroit, Mich. ...... 653,112.87 761,116.91 *108,004.04 *14,19 | Memphis, Tenn. 131,975.01 155,995.34 *24,020.33 *15.4) 
| Cleveland, Ohio ... 543,412.44 677,738.75 *134,326.31 *19.82 | Dayton, Ohio ........ 151,966.36 163,428.90 *11,462.54 *7.01 
Los Angeles, Calig... 679,988.75 778,978.75 *98,990.00 *12.71 Hartford, Conn. 166,411.91 181,783.62 *15,371.71 *8.43 
San Francisco, Calif. 586,852.33 687 ,427.06 *100,574.73 *14.63 Nashville, Tenn. 125,475.70 143,142.77 *17,667.07 *12.34 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ..... 599,212.97 656,280.72 *57,067.75 *8.70 | Houston, Tex. .. 141,442.48 172,089.70 *30,647.22 *17.81 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 436,379.93 540,477.77 *104,097.84 *19.26 | Syracuse, N. Y. ...... 108,810.91 123,784.65 *14.973.74 *12.10 
Cincinnati, Ohio .... 399,506.89 530,699.31 *131,183.42 *24.52 New Haven, Conn. .. 110,817.39 127,526.06 "16,708.67 *13,10 | 
Minneapolis, Minn. .. 436,085.45 483,381.84 *47 296.39 *9.78 Grand Rapids, Mich. 86,761.50 111,334.71 *24,573.21 *22.07) 
| Baltimore, Md. ...... 409,386.84 462,947.40 *53,560.56 *11.5/ MRI, CNG. og cccoeee 112,051.09 125,404.61 *13,353.52 *10.65 
Milwaukee, Wis. .. 313,061.45 378,601.68 *65,540.23 *17.31 Fort Worth, Tex..... 94,020.81 118,577.77 *24,556.96 *20.71 
| Washington, D. C. . 396,707.38 443,011.73 *46,304.35 *10.45°T Jersey City, N. J..... 95,221.05 98,951.96 *3,730.91 *3.77 
BuwOIG, MW, We. cavcace 279,767.64 313,233.79 *33,466.15 *10.63 | Springfield, Mass. ... 86,373.47 108,058.01 *21,684.54 *20.07 
| St. Paul, Minn. .... 248 586.44 288,905.28 *40,318.84 *13.96 Salt Lake City, Utah. 16,722.72 90,486.00 *13,763.28 *15,21 
| Indianapolis, Ind. 273,425.59 313,946.08 *40,520.49 *12.31 | Jacksonville, Fla. ... 61,556.90 71,028.87 "9,471.97 *13.33 
Atlanta, Ga. ........ 272,417.33 320,379.15 *47,961.82 *14.97 Worcester, Mass. .... 81,008.63 86,436.32 *5,427.69  *6.23 
Newark, N. J. 328,123.70 359,243.91 *31,120.21 *8.66 - \ - - 
| Denver, Colo. ....... 254,030.05 290,009.94 *35,979.89 *12.41 | OD. vis cedaecdeaae $22,006,142.45 $26,442,305.25 *$4,436,162.80 *16.78 
| Dallas, TAX, cccccece 242,999.15 284,693.45 *41,694.30 *14.65 | ~ — - -- 
-| Seattle, Wash. ...... 218,471.68 271,404.00 *52,932.32 *19.50 | Daily average ....... $846,390.00 $1,017,011.00 *$170,621.00 *16.78 
PEE, isacess's 179,814.90 225,679.89 *45,864.99 *20.32 March, 1932, over March, 1931, *11.60; April, 1932, over April, 1931, | 
181,669.10 210,826.92 *29,157.82 *13.83 | *17.04; May, 1932, over May, 1931, *18.76. 
| Portland, Oreg. 181,197.51 233,275.89 *52,078.38 *22.32 | _— 
| Louisville, Ky. sss 170,332.25 200,974.44 *30,054.79 *15.24 | *Decrease. 


Miss Lenroot called attention to the | 
monthly statistical studies of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau on relief to the needy, the 
cooperation of the Russell Sage Founda- 
| tion in assisting in a comprehensive tab- 
ulation, studies of the constitutional as- 
pects of State and local relief in respect 
to their debts and borrowing powers, and 
direct studies by the Bureau in respect 
| to special areas, such as the coal mining 
areas of Kentucky.and Pennsylvania. 
| Keeping Boys at Home 

With the cooperation of the Travelers 
| Aid Society every effort is being made, 
| She continued, to keep transient boys at 
home; to prevent them from wandering 
| from one place to another in hope of find- 
; ing employment. 
| The whole aim of the program being 
, worked out is not only to meet the pres- 
jent emergency, Miss Lenroot explained, 
| but to build up a system of planning and 
relief which in the future will meet any 
similar emergency. 

Mr. Reddy stated that in meeting major 
emergencies, both in respect to the Mis- 
sissippi flood which affected 10 States 
and the drought areas within 22 States, 
a variety of local methods of meeting 
emergencies have come to the attention 
of the American Red Cross and that it 
is in a position through experience to 
plan constructive relief. 

With 500,000 bales of cotton alloted 
to it by Congress, he said, this organiza- 


tion is now trying to work out a program | 


of exchanging the raw material for fin- 
ished products which may be distributed. 
As great good from the distribution of 
| cotton is expected as from that of wheat 
and fiour, he added. 

Miss Potter stressed the importance of 
utilizing State funds to stimulate local 
| relief and called special attention to the 
| Safeguarding of health through proper 
diet and sanitation. 


eipt 


there being 5.13 per cent. 








Texas & New Orleans Railroad on July) 


s During June 


Abnormal decreases were suffered by Chicago, with 22 
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Effective Methods|® 


ailroad Opposes 


Train Stop Devices 


4 





Texas and New Orleans Line 


Asks Permit to Remove 
Automatic Appliances 





Declaring that no accident has ever 
been averted by reason of automatic train | 
stop devices installed during 1922 and 1924 


on 170 miles of its line from Rosenberg 


to East Yard, San Antonio, Tex., the 


8 petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to abandon 
operation and maintenance of the safety 
appliances. (Docket Nos. 13413 and Sub. 
Nos. 3 and 4-2.) 

According to the carrier’s application 
the devices in question were installed at 
a cost of $347,419, and have cost $12,420 
in maintenarice each year, placing a bur- 
den and expense upon the operation and 
efficiency of the railroad. 

It was pointed out that traffic has de- 
clined materially on the line in question 
since the devices were installed and that 
there does not appear to be a reasonable 
possibility of its increasing in the future 
to an extent necessitating the use of such 
safety equipment. 

The line was said to be equipped with 
modern and efficient block signals, and 
that the railroad’s record’ for safety is 
such as to indicate that future operation | 
of the line will not necessitate the de- 
vices in the protection of passengers, em- 
ployes or property. 

“Since the date of installation of the 
devices,” said the petition, “there has been | 
no instance of the devices being brought 
into action to avert an accident, but there | 
have been a total of 1,662 undesired brake 
applications through faulty operation of 
said devices, due to no fault of engine- 
men.” ‘ 





Decisions in Railway Finance Cases 


And Reports Submitted by Examiners 


Ts Interstate Commerce Commission on July 10 made public finance decisions 
and examiners’ proposed reports in rate and finance cases which are summarized 


as follows: 


F, D. No. 9416.—Acquisition by the Penn- * 
sylvania Railroad Company of control, by 


plaint dismissed 
Strawberries: No. 21876 and Related Cases. 


ease, of the railroad and property or the 
elvidere Delaware Ratlroaa Company ap- 
proved and authorized. 

F. D. No. 3459.—-Acquisition by the St. 
Louis Southwestern Kailway Company of 
Texas of control ot the Stephenvilie North 
é& South Texas Railway Company, by sup- 
plemental lease, approved and autnorized. 
Previous reports, 86 I. C. C. 688, 99 I, C. C 
641, 131 I. C..C. 277, 154 I. C. C. 
I, Cc. C. 231. 


595, and 175 


Examiners’ Reports ‘ 

Cement: No. 20124.—Lewey vortland Ce- 
ment Company v. Atchison, u'opeka «& Santa 
Fe Railway. Rates charged on cement, in 
carloads, Irom Wewey, Oxia., to certain des- 
tinations in fexas iound applicable. Cer- 
tain applicable rates round unreasonable on 
and alter Feb. 25, 1930. Reparation awarded. 


—G. W. Capps v. Norfolk Southern Railroad. 

1, Rates on strawberries, in carloads and 
less than carloads, from Princess Anne, Va., 
to Portland, Me., and New Haven, Conn., 
and from Kempsville, Va., to Scranton, Pa., 
Albany, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa., found 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
the basis of rates prescribed in Carolina 
Shippers Asso. v. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 
160 I. C. C. 700. Reasonable rates prescribed 
and reparation awarded. 

2. Rates and total charges on strawberries, 
in carloads and less than carloads, from 
8 ified origins in Virginia, Maryland and 

laware to destinations in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Rhode 
island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Maine found unreasonable in the past to 
the extent they exceeded the bases pre- 














Moratorium on Loans 


To Ship Lines Sought 





Chairman O’Connor Confers | 
With President on Plan| 
To Suspend Payment 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
account of annual installments in repay- | 
ment ofthe 20-year loans, but that no loan | 
can be extended beyond the 20 years under | 
the law. | 

In view of -the fact that there is some | 
opinion that no adjustment can be made 
in the payment of the loans the Attorney | 
General has been asked to make a ruling 
upon the matter. 

The present law with respect to ship 
construction loans states: 

“No loans shall be made for a longer 
time than 20 years. If it is not repaid 
within two years from the date when the 
first advanc : on the loan was made by the 
Board the principal shall be payable in 
equal anual installments to be definitely | 
prescribed in the instrument. The loan | 
may be paid at any time on 30 days’ writ- | 
ten notice to the Board, with interest com- | 
puted to date of payment.” 

Steamship operators building ocean-go- 
ing vessels in the United States may bor- 
row up to 75 per cent of the cost of the 
ship under the terms of the Jones-White 
Act of 1928, the loan to be repaid in 20 
years at a low rate of interest. 

Background of Proposal 

The situation leading to the proposal of | 
Chairman O’Connor is set forth in the an- 
nual report of theyShipping Board for the 
fiscal year ened June 30, 1931. In dis- 
ans the matter the Board, in part, 
said: ; 

“The depression in international trade | 
continuing through out the fiscal year has 
been marked by a general falling off in 
operating revenues, an increase in the 
number of idle ships and severe unem- 
ployment among sea personnel. Due to in- 
creased freight offerings and lowered rates, ! 
world shipping generally has experienced | 
difficulty in earning enought to cover cur- | 
rent operating expenses, let alone interest 
and depreciation. This condition has ac- 
centuated the fact that normal deprecia- | 
tion in recent years has become accelerated 
by rapid advances in naval architecture 
and marine engineering, coupled with the 
growing demand for speed. 

Extensions Requested 

“The American merchant marine, now | 
the second largest in the world, though 
youngest among all the great maritime 

fleets, has in common with its comptitors, | 

felt the depression severely. Some of the} 
| lines purchased from the Board have with | 
| difficulty met their payments, and others 
have applied to the Board for extension 
of their obligations. 

| “Acting under the broad powers derived | 

from the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 
|and of 1928, the Board has adopted a} 
| liberal policy in dealing with these debtors, 
|to the end that any temporary difficul- 
|ties in which purchasers of Shipping | 

Board lines may find themselves because 

of the slump in international trade will 
|not prove a bar to continuance of opera- 

tion. The Board believes that treatment 
|of these cases in-the most sympathetic 
| way is clearly a part of its duty of build- | 
| ing up and maintaining an adequate mer- | 
chant marine under private American | 
ownership.” 


| 





Public Timber in Germany 

One-third of the total timber acreage in 
Germany is under public control, the vari- 
ous State governments controlling about 
a third of this portion, the municipalities 
about 15.5 per cent, and the remainder 
being held by public institutions, coop- | 
erative organizations and the Federal Gov- 
|ernment.—(Department of Commerce.) 


Richmond, Va., was the only 











Ala., granted authority to remain silent until | 
| Aug. 1. 1932. 


assignment of license to Liberty Broadcasting 
Company. 


N. Dak., granted authority to operate from 1 


Station W7BFN, Portland, Oreg., will be heard July 13. 


Another removal 


Rosin: No. 24982.—Paper — ae = Kage — oes. supra, a economic studies of the oil industry. When 
Corporation v. Soutnern Railway. ate eninsula Produce ch. v. Pennsylvan 5 
ohargen on a carioad of rosin sizing trom | Co., 160 I. ©. C. 711. Reparation awarded. the calculated average annual demand 
Richmond, Va., to Jacksonville, Fia., found 3. Rates on strawberries, in carloads and began to gain, attention was directed, in 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. less than carloads, from Norfolk (including 1 
Furniture: No. 24941.—Dau, ‘ne Home | Port Norfolk end Norfolk Yard), Va., found | explanation, toward the extended mileage 
Furnisner, v. Illinois Central Railroad. Rate not unreasonable. ; ; 3 
chargea on one carload or turniture trom Gravel: No. 21755.—Moline Consumers | Of improved highways, stimulating ee a 
ey ee a St. Louis, Mo., tound appli- goreeey fe Geraes, Sonne & ener traffic; the larger number of closed cars | 
cable. omplaint dismissed. road. pon further hearing repara 2 ae 
Chairs: NO. 24931.—Minneapolis School awarded on shipments of gravel, in car- | in use, facilitating all-weather travel; the 
Supply Company v. Burfaio, Rochester w loads, from Yorkville, Ill., to certain points | increased power of the modern automobile; { & 
pittsburgn aries: “serene collectea on i ae. a eee eee ~~ pore and other factors which would contribute 
hoo. cnairs witn table attachments, in nal report, cGra an. ‘ave . Ve 
carloads, irom Rochester, N. Y., to Minne- | ‘Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 165 I. C. C. 454. | to the increased demand by the individual 
sota ‘Transfer, Minn., tound inapplicable. aah D. _ Zouteeee i s aeonees car owner. 
Applicable cnarges founda unreasonapie. ordan outhern roa omp: 
Revaracion awaraed. Abendoament. eS ee Fong vam ? aes ete pric m 
Bubble towers: No. 24882.—A. G. Reeves ecommende: a e mis: : e each 0 ese factor: - 
Stee: Construction Company v. Louisville & ioe eee the Pinte a meee fluence the consumption, it has been rec- 
washville Railroaa. Rate charged Sn Buehis Sait EE tke Maes Gotten & ceumarn jon |ognized that the final results of the es- 
pent any lia iy, hp ee Mae bin road Company, as to interstate and foreign |timations were inconsistent with the ac- 
round applicable. Complaint dismissea. a chasisksts Gomme pro Antrim /tuyal facts, and that the actual gasoline 
Slate: No. 23186.—McClamrock Company v. 2. That the present ‘and future public |COnsumption of the average auto has not 
Atiantic & Yadkin Railway. vpon surtner convenience and necessity permit abandon- jincreased at the rate indicated. It is 
hearing, rates charged on slate slabs, rougn ment by the Michigan Sentral Railroad apparent that certain factors, not present 
quarried, in carloaas, trom Fair Haven and Company, and abandonment of operation |in the earlier years, entered into the more 
roultney, Vt., ana Middle Granville, N. Y., by the New York Central Railroad Com- : ’ u a 
to Greensboro and Winston-Salem, N. C., pany, lessee, of a branch line of railroad in |recent history of gasoline demand; an 
found applicable. Findings in former re- Crawford, Otsego, and Antrim Counties, /the increased use of motor trucks, taxis 
port, 178 4. C. C. 445, modiued in paré. Com- Michigan. ° 5 and busses has been of particular signifi- 
LEAR OP Ge wen Te Seas eas. ay il eee dai 
oe 2 In the usual method of calculating gas- 
New Broadcast and New Television Stations ‘| cine demand, moreover, no allowance is 
made for the difference in unit consump- 
i h i ission ti 
10 OMMISSION | tion between the average private autos 
Are Authorized by lt € Rad C and busses, trucks and taxis, and for the 
Seen ee eer ee consumption by airplanes, tractors, loco- 
; motives, and other sources of demand not 
A NEW broadcasting station, at Hagerstown, a ee . = ae a oe included in the registration of cars. 
i i horize ecisions 0 e era. 
vision station, at Marion, Ind., were aut y Bub ks Faster tn Consuelo 
Radio Commission July 8. i testa et’ the’ t Decks i 
The broadcasting station will be operated by A. V. Tidmore, on 1,210 kilocycles, An analysis 0: e bus as a ber ee 
with power of 100 watts, daytime, according to the decision, which sustained the | gasoline consumption, just eomple y 
i the Bureau of Mines, discloses that the 
recommendation of Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost. veveinteb. Gf Goulinaom Guarier, anauir lak weal 
The television station will be operated by the United States Radio and Television , , 
; 4 000 tts limited |@lmost twice as important in 1931 as in 
Corporation, on ultra-high television bands, with power of 1, watts, unlimite 1925 in the determination of consumption. 
time. This decision sustains Examiner Elmer W. Prait. ‘ These vehicles accounted for nearly 3 pec 
Four hearings will be held before examiners of the Commission during the week cent of the total domestic gasoline de- 
beginning July 11. On July 11 the application of Harold H. Hanseth, Eureka, mand in 1931, against 1.5 per cent in 1925. g 
Calif., for a construction permit for a new broadcasting station to operate daytime Quantitatively, their calculated demand © 
on 1.210 kilocycles with 100 watts power, will be heard. rose from 3,391,000 barrels to 11,468,000 ie 
An appeal for renewal of the amateur license of George A. Watson, operating | parrels. 


Station WKBB, Sanders Brothers Radio Station, Joliet, Ill., will appear July 14 
to ask permission to move the station to East Dupuque, Ill. 
request will be heard July 15 on the application of Station KICK, Red Oak Radio 
Corporation, Red Oak, Iowa, to move to Carter Lake, Iowa. 

Decisions announced by the Commission July 8 follow in full text: 





Applications granted: 


WFDW, Raymond C. Hammett, Anniston, 


Haven, Pa., 


WTFI, Toccoa Falls Broadcasting Company, 
Athens, Ga., granted consent to voluntary 


porary 


KLCN, Charles Leo Lintzenich, Blytheville, | 
Ark., granted authority to remain closed until 
Sept. 22, or until necessary apparatus and 
approved frequency monitor are installed to 
permit operation in compliance with Rule 
144 and 145, 

KGCU, Mandan Radio Association, Mandan, | 


time allowed: 
KORO, 


limited. 


to 7:30 p. m., and from 10 p. m. to midnight 
or later, CST, on July 8 only, 
KLPM remains ilent. 
KLPM, John B. Cooley, Minot, N. Dak., 
granted authority to operate from 7:30 to! 
10 p. m., CST., on July 8, provided KGCU 
remains silent. 
WABC, Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, | 
New York City, granted authority to broad- 
cast messages addressed to lost Yacht “Cur- 
lew” en route to Bermuda. WIEI-WIEJ, 
granted authority to use stations July 5 to 
9 inclusive in connection with broadcast from 
Aquaplane. ‘ 
GZE, City of San Antonio, Tex., granted 

license for police service; 2,506 kc., 500 w. 

Ww 


provided 
1,370 ke., 





Application denied: 
WNBO, John 


Inc., 


100 w., 
at request of applicant. 
+ + 


struction permit 
sound track, frequencies 43 to 46, 48.5 to 50.3, | 


>> 
Brownlee Spriggs, 


Eureka, Calif., 


++ + 


Application dismissed: 
KRE, First Congregational Church, Berkeley, 
| Calif., application for modificetion of license, 
dismissed | 


unlimited time, 


Action on examiners’ reports: 
A. V. Tidmore, 
construction permit for new station to operate 
on 1,210 ke., 100 w., daytime hours, sustain- 
ing Examiner Yost. 
United States Radio & Television Corpora- 
tion, Marion, Ind., granted construction per- 
mit for experimental visual station and con- | 


Hagerstown, Md., 


for special 


Silver 
denied request for reconsidera- 
| tion of Commission’s decision to move trans- 
mitter to Elrama, Pa., 
limited, increase day power and remove tem- 
clause from license. 
has been set for hearing. 
The following application, 
for hearing, was denied as in default because | 
applicant failed to enter appearance within 


granted 


+> — _ = _ 

; license, 640 ke., 5 kw. (without experimental 
WSUI, State University of Iowa, Iowa City,| Clause), daytime. 
Iowa, granted authority to operate from 10 
p. m. to 12 midnight, CST., Saturday, July 9. 


change time to un- 
This application 


heretofore set) 


construction 
permit for new station, 1,500 kc., 100 w., un- 


experimental 





Bus and Truck 


Growing Factors 
In Gasoline Use 


Importance’ as Consumers 
Pointed Out in Statistical 
Analysis of Department 
Of Commerce 











[Continued from Page 1.] 
mand by dividing the total demand by the 
number of motor vehicles registered has 
been used regularly by those engaged in 


In relation to the number of motor 
vehicles registered, the number of revenue 
buses has shown a consistent gain, in- 
creasing from 0.12 per cent of the total 
in 1925 to 0.17 last year. This relatively 
small proportion undoubtedly has led to 
the underestimation of the importance of 
the revenue bus in gasoline consumption. 

The continually increasing size of the 
bus and its more intensive use, as evi- 
denced by the greater number of miles 
traveled per bus, has increased its im- 
portance as a user_of gasoline far in ex- 
cess of its increase in numbers. 


Increase in Bus Consumption 


Although the number of buses recorded 
was nearly twice as large in 1931 as in 
1925, the total gasoline consumption was 
3 1-3 times as much, indicating that the 
average consumption per bus increased 
correspondingly. This situation resujts 
from. the fact that intercity buses have 
registered increasing annual mileage and 
that both city and intercity buses have 
recorded decreased mileage per gallon of 
gas. The decreased mileage per gallon 
is a more important factor in the demand 
than the rising annual mileage traveled. 

The net result is that the average con- 
sumption of gasoline in intercity buses 
increased from 6,061 gallons in 1924 to 
11,585 in 1931 and that of city buses from 
6,616 to 9,176. In terms of miles per gal- 
lon, the intercity bus dropped from 7.94 in 
1924 to 4.62 last year, and the city bus 










































XH, W9XE, W9XC, Ford Motor Co., Lans-| 60 to 80 megacycles, 1 kw., unlimited time, | from 5.56 to 3.88. # 
ing. Mich., granted renewal of special ex-/| sustaining Examiner E. W. Pratt. Larger Buses in Use 
perimental licenses, 389 kc., 1 kw. | Radio Engineering Laboratories, Inc., Long ee 
+ + Island, N. Y¥., denied construction permit for| The use of larger buses is a major fac- 

Renewal of licenses: | visual broadcasting station, sustaining Ex-| tor in the increased gasoline consumption 

The following stations were granted re- ee Ter heceeh ote. seenies oun | per bus mile. 

ewa li .. 1 , ” . . “9 je s 
ead: ee a eS ae license | struction permit to move station from St. wae ey gasoline demand by the 

WAAW, Omaha, Nebr.; WABC- WBOQ, New| Joseph to Springfield, Mo., frequency, 1,310|City bus does not vary as widely as that 
York; WAIU, Columbus, Ohio; WBT, Char- ke, ae ee a, “en = ic vd are ae _— awe of the in- 
lotte, N. C.; WBZ, Boston, Mass.; WBZA, Bos- ; ercity bus for vacation travel contributes 
ton; WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa.; WCAU (aux- operating, sustaining Examiner Ellis A. Yost. the incr oa 
iliary); WCCO, Minneapolis; WDGY, Minne-| Radio Station KRMD, Inc., Shreveport, La., pe creased Summer demand for gas 
apolis; WDZ, Tuscola, Ill. | ranted renewal of license to operate on 1,310 | . 

WEAF, New York, WEAF (auxiliary);|K¢., 50 w., share with WTSL. Applicants re-| The Bureau of Mines says that the fac- 
WEEU, Reading, Pa.; WENR-WBCN, Chicago, | Questing facilities of KRMD failed to anpes tors of motor bus gasoline demand an- 
WENR-WBCN (auxiliary); WGN-KLIB, Chi-|#t hearing. Examiner Ellis A. Yost sustained. | aivzed in its report indicate that further 
cago; WGY, Schenectady, N. Y.; WHAM,| Salvatore Montolto, Jersey City, N. J. de-) son oo. b i 
Rochester, N. Y.. WHDH. Boston: WINS. New| Nied by default application for amateur sta- | may be anticipated. 

York; WJR, Detroit, Mich. ? P ‘tion license, ene, ae E. A. Yost. | ont oe seid 

WJZ, New York, WJZ (auxiliary); WLW, J 
Cincinnati, Ohio; WMAQ, Chicago; WMAZ,| Oral argument granted: tte tase pm tol p. m. OC. 8. T.. 
Macon, Ga.; WOAI, San Antonio, Tex.; WPG,| Oral argument before the whole Commis- | in RoevEnt later ‘inne Se Pee one 
Atlantic City, N. J.; WPTF, Raleigh, 'N. C.;|sion, to be held Sept, 7, 1932, at 10 a. m.,| in Roevent later than 3 a.m. E.. ee eA 
WRUF. Gaineville, Fla.; WRVA, Richmond, | was granted in the matter of the applications 2KFDY, South Dakota Stat 2 * 

Va., WSB, Atlanta, Ga.; WSM, Nashville,'of W. H. Allen & Co., Alexandria, La., re- Tee ae) eee i ane: o ege, Brook- 
Tenn. ) Questing the facilities of Station KWEA, and s ee oh Santieaas ‘ pens sae ae to 

WTAM, Cleveland, Ohio; KEX, Portland,|renewal of license and construction permit - a r Lemtnathe Sule a aes 7, Pp. m., 
Oreg.; KFAB, Lincoln, Nebr.; KFBI, Abilena,|tO move to Baton Rouge in the case of Santhh ane ea a oat os anne ed 
Kans.; WFEQ, St. Joseph, Mo.; KFVD, Los|KWEA. This case was heard before Examiner | 5 Tr Sept 4 La n 3a. m., 
Anegles; KGDM, Stackton, Calif. |R. H. Hyde on March 1, 1932, who recom-| 2 ©. ‘+ Sept. 1, prov ed KFYR remains 

KGO, San Francisco, KGO (auxiliary); KJR,| mended, in Report No. 360, that all applica- | P ae tas 
Seattle, Wash.; KOA, Denver, KOA (auxiliary); | tions be denied. 
pad 2. wanes. Pn gg pee. Tex.; | ceieene 4 “+ Applications other than broadcasting: 
KTHS, Hot Springs National Park, Ark. scellaneous: Weste Ai D i 

WOI, Iowa State College of Agriculture and| KFYR, Meyer Pocescating Co., Bismarck, snoainna tiie Ce mores ne & Ban, 
Mech. Arts, Ames, Iowa, granted renewal of' N. Dak., granted special authority to operate | cation with brown chain stations in addition 
ee — = — —a ae ee “am. Aircraft service. 

, arner Bros. Broadcasting Corp. 
e e . 
portable, license covering constructi - 
Estimate of Acreage Planted mm Cotton mit for’ 1,518, 2,342 ke. 250 w. ‘Temporary 
broadcast pickup. 
. 
W2XAQ, R. C. Powell & Co., Inc., New York, 
Is Found to Be Smallest In Last Decade N. Y., license covering construction permit 
for 53,409, 60,000 kc., 50 w. General experi- 
mental. 
F The Producers Steamship Co. on vessel 
(Continued from Page 1.] | “Louis W. Hill,” new Nenmae. frequencies not 
record acreage of 48,730,000 planted in, made by the Board until August. At that | specified 1 w. Special experimental service. 
1926 and it is lower than the planted /|time the production forecast will be based > 
acreage of any year since 1922. on the forecast yield per harvested acre Immigrant Remittances 

*All major States show reductions, rang- | applied to the acreage in eee ot ° d 
ing from 3 per cent in Arkansas to 14/ July 1 less 10-year average aba Fall 13 Per Cent in Year 
per cent in Georgia. A reduction of 10/in each State after that Soke 1“ teal 
per cent is estimated in Texas. In North| The Crop Soporte Some o s e we a [Continued from Page 1.] 
Carolina the reduction in acreage is es-| States Departmen’ of Agricuitar’, ings with them to aid in the support of 
timated at 6 per cent; South Carolina, 10| the reports and data furnished by i, cud : . 
per cent; Tennessee, 5 per cent; Alabama, correspondents, field statisticians, cooper- | friends and relatives in distress abroad. 
10 per cent; Mississippi, 8 per cent; Louisi-| ating State Boards (or one of|The sharp depreciation of certain foreign 
ana, 10 per cent; and Oklahoma, 11 per oarne a se oF kes, | curencies during the latter part of the 
| cent. makes e : tration uly 1, 1982 year, which increased the foreign value of 

The acreage of Pima Egyptian long-| acreage in cultivation July 1, 2. ‘ : 
staple cotton in Arizona is estimated at| Acres in cultivation, 37,290,000 acres;|the American dollar in those countries, 
22,000 acres, compared with 30,000 acres| acreage in cultivation compared with last/and the marked increases in remittances 
in 1931. ; year, ae = aoe estimate of cotton | to soviet Russia, were also important fac- 
| No report on probable production 15 | acreage, by Staves: | tors in keeping the decline at a low level. 
Ten-year average abandonment, 1922-1931, per cent, A: Italy received the largest share of the 

- Area in oultirat ote — |immigrant remittances from the United 

July 1.1931 Pe asta , —— | States during the last year, getting about 

A ‘Aces 1931 Acres | $26,500,000 of the total, while Greek immi- 

Oe vateshsas tas Ga cele aeedetaksssapea cheese 2.0 71,000 108 77,000 | grants in the United States sent approxi- 

Virginia ‘ | 
MT CORNIOD a sas ddaadenntacécceis® 1.6 1.382.000 = oe |mately $25,000,000 abroad to their country 
South Carolina 23 4e55 000 38 2'969'000 | Of birth. A total of $15,000,000 was sent 
| Florida, me. 4.0 120,000 80 98,000 | abroad by Russians living in the United 
SA... OEE Un aa cic add apan cece dials 4.4 350,000 7 eee States and Japanese residents sent $12,- 
EEE ks noni da chee dneehoass hacenedsenedeate 38 2.419.000 = 1,063,000 | 500,000 back to their native lands during 
Siveinstppl 0 OW ee oe cee peenederdensesceeeseesssee ne es 4'060'000 92 3'743,009 | 1931. Almost every country received some 
IN L254) coididin ka van eba do es ged thas ait ve 2.2 1,968,000 90 1,771,000 | share of the remittances from the United 
| Texas ...... 3.6 15,769,000 % 1) ae States during 1931. 

Okjabome . a6 scares * 3037 00) | It is pointed out in the bulletin, that 

New Mexico 9.1 119,000 96 ‘114/000 | during the fiscal year ended 1931, nearly 
LPARMIODE oo. coccsccccansccenccsdagcconcvoss 1.1 178,000 64 114,000 | 62,000 emigrant aliens left the country, 
California . 18 1a Bet yo 4 making an excess of departures over ad- 
| All other . +4 ieee Jo ___*8,000 | missions for the first time in the history of 
1 CHG Mtated ROHR): i5<sikns os scccddveceess oa. G2 41,189,000 90.5 37,290,000 | the country. By the second half of the cal- 
| os —_—_— ~— ————— | endar year 1931, the rate of these departures 
| tLower California (Old Mexico) .....sesseeeees 14 69,000 39 27,000 | had fallen considerably, however, with the 

igrant aliens 
“Including Pima Egyptian long staple cotton estimated at 22,000 acres this year compared | result that the number of em 
with 32,000 acres in Cultivation July 1, 1931 | who left the country during the calendar 
[hot ineluded ih California, Sgures, ner a United Stores re ie: mecvetady: 3. A. weenens Te it is estimated, was not much more 
TO: ng oard: * . allander, airman; John e CKS&, Cc ary; . ? 3 : 
|v Glonilde: D/A McCandlies: © H Pokin:=>; D. L. Flord. Approved: C. F. Marvin, Act ng han 50 per. cent of the fiscal year dee .¢ 


| Secretary of Agriculture, 
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Billion Dollars 


Of Emergency 
Loans Approve 


Report of Reconstruction 
Corporation Shows That 
Advances Have Been 
Made to 4,169 Concerns 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion Act, we have the honor to submit the 
report of the Corporation covering its 
operations for the period from the organi- 
zation of the Corporation on Feb. 2, 1932, 
to June 30, 1932, inclusive. 

During this period the Corporation au- 
thorized 5,084 separate loans to 4,196 in- 
stitutions aggregating $1,054,814,486.59 as 
follows: $642,789,313.07 to 3,600 banks and 
@fust companies (including $27,398,350 to 
aid in the reorganization or liquidation 
of 316 closed banks); $52,484,923.40 to 418 
@ building and loan associations; $63,456,- 
500 to 63 insurance companies; $322,440.12 
to 8 agricultural credit corporations; $1,- 
270,000 to 5 joint stock land banks; $6,- 
594,586 to 10 livestock credit corporations; 
$73,600,000 to 51 mortgage loan companies; 
$405,000 to 3 credit unions; and $213,- 
882,724 to 38 railroads (including $10,359,- 
796 to 5 railroad receivers). 


Agreements on Loans 


In addition, the corporation had out- 
standing on June 30, 1932, as indicated in 
the attached tables (page 7) agreements to 
make loans totaling $875,000 upon the per- 
formance of specified conditions, The cor- 
poration also has allocated $85,000,000 to 
the Secretary of Agriculture in accordance 
with the provisions of section 2 of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation act, 
and has agreed to make loans to the sev- 
eral Federal Land Banks up to an aggre- 
gate amount of $30,000,000. 

Furthermore, the corporation agreed to 
take all or any part of the Feb. 15, March 
15, and April 15 issues of Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank debentures, aggre- 
gating $68,025,000 which might remain un- 
sold on the dates indicated. As all of 
the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank de- 


bentures were sold in the open market, it | pani 


was unecessary for the corporation to 
take any part of the issues in question. 

Of the total amount of loans authorized, 
Joans aggregating $10,222,003.99 were later 
canceled or withdrawn. 

Repayments Made 
*’ At the close of June 30, 1932, the cor- 
poration had advanced $805,150,006.95, and 
repayments amounted to $76,488,199.34, 
leaving $728,661,807.61 outstanding on the 
o’ fthe corporation. 

The loans authorized by the corporation 
have been widely distributed throughout 
the country. Of the 3,600 banks and trust 
companies to which loans were authorized, 
70.3 per cent were located in towns of 
less than 5,000 population; 78.3 per cent 
in those of less than 10,000; 86.4 per cent 
in those of less than 25,000; 90,1 per cent 
in those of less than 50,000; 93.2 per cent 
in those of less than 100,000; and 95.6 per 
cent in those of less than 200,000 popu- 
lation. 

Of all institutions to which loans were 
authorized, numbering 4,158 (excluding 
railroads), 62.7 per cent were located in 
towns of less than 5,000 ulation; 70.4 
per cent in those of less than 10,000; 79.5 
per cent in those of less than 25,000; 84.5 
per cent in those of less than 50,000; 89.1 
per cent in those of less than 100,000; 
and 92.0 per cent in those of less than 
200,000 population. 


Tabular Summaries 


The tables (page 7) giving the informa- 
tion required by the act are attached 
hereto: 

Table i. Aggregate loans to each class 
of borrower, Feb. 2 to June 30, 1932, in- 
clusive. 

Table 2. Number of borrowers, by States 
and classes, Feb. 2 to June 30, 1932, in- 
clusive. 

Table 3. Statement of condition of the 


j ; New Hampshire: Total, 8; jbanks and trust 
’ Corporation as of the Close of business] .ombanies. eB 
@ June 30, 1932. New Jersey: Total, 157; banks and trust 


Table 4. Names and compensation of 
directors, officers and employes receiving 
from the Corporation more than $400 per 
month ag of June 30, 1932. 

(Signed) Eugene Meyer, Chairman, Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board; Og- 
den L. Mills, Director, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Paul Bestor Director, Farm Loan Com- 
missioner. 

Jesse H. Jones, Director., 
Harvey Couch Director. 
Wilson McCarthy, Director. 
Gardner Cowles, Sr., Director. 


Mail Truck Contract 
Criticized at Inquiry 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
percentage of the total weight is available 
for the payload. 

“Careful designing and the limitation 
of all unnecessary ‘dead weight’ result in 
a chassis with adequate strength for the 
desired payload yet wit ha minimum of 
weight in the chassis itself. The specifica- 
tions give maximum and minimum for the 
chassis weight which are far in excess of 
those used in the present-day designs of 
the majority of manufacturers. 

“A&A point of minor importance in the 
specification is the 8,000-peund and 12,- 
090-pound classes calling for force feed 

® lubrication to the piston pins of the en- 
gine. This is not included in the 5,200- 
pound class and is unnecessary in the 
others. Adequate lubrication of these 
parts is provided by the spray thrown off 
from the connecting rod bearing to which 
point pressure lubrication is carried. The 
fact that such lubrication is adequate has 
been proven dy millions of engines of this 
tyne giving satisfactory service. 

Accepted by Other Departments 

“The nature of the unduly restrictive 
classes in specification indicate that the 
Department is apparently unwilling to ac- 
cept motor vehicle design which repre- 
sents the opinion of the large majority 
of automotive engineers. Such design has 
been accepted by commercial users at 
large and by other governmental depart- 


ments, such as Navy, Ordnance, Forest 


Service, etc., whose requirements are in 
most cases, far more exacting than the 
operating requirements of the Post Office 
Department. 

“We cannot understand why this De- 


partment should be an exception to the 


general rule, and refuse to accept prod- 


ucts which represent the accepted high 


standards of the industry.” 


His company, he said, protests on be- 
half of the*General Motors Truck Com- 
pany, a division of the General Motors 
Corporation, against the specifications as 
the Post Office Department has written 
them, and asks that same be changed to 
by the major 


allow competitive biddin: 
manufacturers in the industry. 





National Bank Suspensions 


National banks suspending July 7 and 8 
as reported to the Comptroller of the 
Currency and made public July 8 were: 
Clearfield National Bank of 


July 7: 


Clearfield, Pa., resources, $1,567,276. 
July 8: Pulaski National Bank of Pu- 
‘aski, N. Y¥., resources, $1,923,178. 






—————_— 
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By Reconstr 





d| Number of Borrowers by States and Classes 
Also Shown in Tabulation 





ISTING its aggregate loans to each class of borrower and the number of bor- 


Classification of Loans Issued ” 
uction Corporation 









~ 


rowers by States and classes, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation revealed 
its condition as of the close of business June 30 in its second quarterly report made 


public July 8. (A summary of the report 


will be found on page 1 of this issue.) 


The Corporation reports loans authorized amounting to $1,054,814,486, cash advances 
of $805,150,006 and repayments of $76,488,199 in tables which were appended to the 


report. The tables follow: 


Aggregate loans to each class of borrower, Feb. 2 to June 30, 1932, Fee 


jusive: 


peeea Two sis07 947 SBT e0605 | $6897085.45 $429,013 903-20 
and érust companies.... 789,313. ,387,936.6: »373,943. ,013,993. 

Brodie ane comes ee a nad be ahs-4 405,000.00 367,727.00 3,393.00 364,334.09 
Building and loan associations... 52,484,923.40 42,117,079.26 852,990.63 41,264,088.63 
Insurance companies ..... foveve 63,465,500.00 46,010,638,83 523,236.45 45,487 ,402.58 
Mortgage loan companies ....... 73,600,000.00 66, 568,867.25 404,847.01 ‘ 66,164,020.24 
Joint stock land banks ...... seve 1,270,000.00 864,216.58 24,020.56 840,196.02 
Livestock credit corporations .... 6,594,586.00 5,893,635.01 137,833.60 5,755,801.41 
Agricultural credit corporations. . 322,440.12 286,365.87 1,254,90 285,110.97 
Rallroads (including receivers).. 213,882,724.00 145,653,540.50 6,166,679.74 139,486,860.76 


Total 
*The Corporation agreed to take all or any 





ipmiigaeaiin | emeniisipncapaipepas 
+ eeee e+ $$1,054,814,486.59 $805,150,006.95 


$76,488,199.34 Q728,661,807.61 
part of the Feb. 15, March 15, afid April 15 


issues of Federal intermediate credit bank debentures, aggregating $68,025,000, which might 


remain unsold on the dates indicated. As all th 


e@ Federal intermediate credit bank debentures 


were sold in the market, it was unnecessary for the Corporation to take any part of the 


issues in question. These agreements are not 
The Corporation alao has ae 
aggregate amount of $30,000,000. 


(not included in the above figures 
Banks and trust companies, $875, 


included in the above figures. 


id to make loans to the several Federal land banks up to an 
This amount is not included in the above figures. 

addition, the Corporation had outstanding on June 30, 1932; agreements to make loans 
upon the performance of specified conditions, as follows: 


Loans to banks and trust companies include $27,398,350 to aid in reorganization or liqui- 


dation of closed banks 


tIncludes loans authorized which were subsequently canceled or withdrawn, aggregating 
$10,222,003.99, as follows: Banks and trust companies, $8,262,081; building and loan assocla- 


tions, $50,000; insurance com 
gage loan companies, $477,500. 

*Number of borrowers by States and classes, 
Feb. 2 to June 30, 1932, inclusive: 

Alabama: Total, 92; tbanks and trust com- 
anies, 82; building and loan associations, 1; 
msurance companies, 1; mortgage loan com- 
panies, 5; trailroads (including receivers), 3. 

Arizona: Total, 9; jbanks and trust compa- 
nies, 9. 

Arkansas: Total, 117; tbanks and trust com- 

nies, 89; buildin: nd loan associations, 23; 
nsurance companiea&, 2; joint stock land 
banks, 1; agricultural credit SeepeESTENS. i 
trailroads (including receivers), 1. 

California: Total, 1; thanks and trust 
nies, 99; building and loan associations, 
16; joint stock land banks, 1; mortgage loan 
companies, 4; jrailroadg (including receiv- 


ers), 1. 
Colorado: Total, 26; tbanks and trust com- 
nies, 24; building and loan associations, 1; 
railroads (including receivers), 1. 


com 


Connecticut: Total, 20; tbanks “and trust 
companies, 19; building and loan associa- 
tions, 1. 


Delaware: Total, 1; tbanks and trust com- 


nies, 1. 

District of Columbia: Total, 5; tbanks and 
trust companies, 3; frailroads (including re- 
ceivers), 2. 

Florida: Total, 27; banks and trust compa- 
nies, 25; mortgage loan companies, 2. 

Georgia: Total, 78; thanks and trust compa- 
nies, ; building and loan associations, 1; 
trailroads_(including receivers), 1. 

Idaho: Total, 28; thanks and trust compa- 
nies, 25; livestock credit corporations, 2; agri- 
cultural credit corporations, 1. 

Tilinois: Total, 307; {banks and trust com- 
gontes, 274; building and loan associations, 
2; insurance companies, 7; frailroads (in- 
cluding receivers), 4. 

Indiana: Total, 130; thanks and trust com- 
ponies, 124; building and loan associations, 3; 
msurance companies, 3. 

Iowa: Total, 279; +banks and trust compa- 
nies, 264; building and loan associations, 5; 
insurance companies, 10. 

Kansas: Total, 72; tbanks and trust compa- 
nies, 69; insurance companies, 3. 

Kentucky: Total, 89; {banks and trust com- 
panies, 88; insurance companies, 1. 

Louisiana: Total, 85; thanks and trust com- 
panies, 71; building and loan associations, 12; 
—e loan companies, 2. 

Maine: Total, 13; thanks and trust compa- 
nies, 12; frailroads (including receivers), 1. 

Maryland: Total, 29; }banks and trust com- 

nies, 20; building and loan associations, 3; 
nies, 2; mortgage loan com- 

is (including receivers), 2. 

; thanks and trust 
companies, 36; credit un 1; mortgage, loan. 
companies, 2. 

Michigan: Total, 222; thanks and trust com- 

nies, 208; building and loan associations, 

1; insurance companies, 3. 

Minnesota: Total, 139; tbanks and trust 
companies, 135; building and loan associa- 
tions, 2; mortgage loan companies, 1; {rail- 
roads (including receivers), 1. 

Mississippi: Total, 65; banks and trust com- 
panies, 62; building and loan associations, 2; 
frailroads (including receivers), 1. 

Missouri: Total, 155; tbanks and trust com- 
panies, 146; insurance companies, 3; livestock 
credit corporations, 1; mortgage loan compa- 
nies, 2; trailroads (including receivers), 3. 

Montana: Total, 38; jbanks and trust com- 
panies, 36; livestock credit corporations, 2. 

Nebraska: Total, 80; jbanks and trust com- 
panies, 79; insurance companies, 1. 

Nevada: Total, 5; jbanks and trust. compa- 
nies, 5. 


fons, 


nies, $1,000,000; livestock credit corporations, $432,422.99; mort- 





50; insurance companies, 
companies, 7. 
Total, 5; thanks and trust 


New Mexico: 
companies, 5. 

New York: Total, 125; {banks and trust 
companies, 92; credit Unions, 1; building and 
loan associations, 11; insurance companies, 6; 
mortgage loan companies, 8; {railroads (in- 
cluding receivers), 7. 

North Carolina: Total, 141; +banks and trust 
companies, 83; building and loan associations, 
52; insurance companies, 4; joint stock land 
banks, 1; trailroads (including receivers), 1. 

North Dakota: Total, 65; tbanks and trust 
companies, 62; 
gage loan companies, 
corporations, 1. 

Ohio: Totak 236; tbanks and trust compa- 
nies, 103; building and loan associations, 129; 
insurance companies, 1; mortgage loan com- 
panies, 1; {railroads (including receivers), 2. 

Oklahoma: Total, 65; jbanks and trust com- 
pastes, 62; insurance companies, 1; mortg 
oan companies, 1; {railroads (including re- 
ceivers), 


1, 
Oregon: Total, 55; tbanks and trust compa- 
nies, 54; mortgage loan companies, 1. 

Pennsylvania: Total, 200; jbanks and trust 
companies, 196; mortgage loan companies, 2; 
trailroads (including receivers), 2. 

Rhode Island: Total, 2; jbanks and trust 
companies, 1; credit unions, 1. 

South Carolina: Total, 45; thanks and trust 
companies, 31; building and loan associations, 
12; insurance companies, 1; joint stock land 
banks, 1. 

South Dakota: Total, 81; jbanks and trust 
companies, 76; building and loan associations, 
4; insyrance companies, 1. 

Tennessee: Total, 133; tbanks and trust 
companies, 130; building and loan associa- 
tions, 1; insurance companies, 1; mortgage 
loan companies, |. 

Texas: Total, 160; tbanks and trust compa- 
nies, 126; building and loan associations, 14; 
insurance companies, 6; joint stock land 
banks, 1; livestock credit corporations, 2; 
mortgage loan companies, 7; agricultural 
credit corporations, railroads (including 
receivers), 3. 


4; mortgage loan 


insurance companies, 1; mort- 
1; -agricultural credit 


Utah: Total, 31; tbanks and trust compa- | 


nies, 28; livestock credit corporations, 2; jrail- 
roads (including receivers), 1. 

Vermont: Total, 24; jbanks and trust com- 
panies, 24. 

Virginia: Total, 86; tbanks and trust com- 
panies, 78;* building and loan associations, 7; 
mortgage loan companies, 1. 

Washington: Total, 108; tbanks and trust 
companies, 102; building and loan associa- 
tions, 1; mortgage loan companies, 1; agricul- 
tural credit corporations, 4. 

West Virginia: Total, 70; tbanks and trust 
companies, 53; building and loan associations, 
11; insurance companies, 1. 

Wisconsin: Total, 112; tbanks and trust 
sompanias, 90; building and loan associations, 


Wyoming: Total, 15; +banks and trust com- 
panies, 13; building and loan associations, 1; 
livestock credit corporations, 1. 

aos: Total, 1; jbanks and trust compa- 
nies, 1. 

Total loans, 4,196; jbanks and trust com- 

anies, 3,600; credit unions, 3; building and 
Oan associations, 418; insurance companies, 
63; joint stock land banks, 5; livestock credit 
corporations, 10; mortgage loan companies, 51; 
agricultural credit corporations, 8; {railroads 
(including receivers), 38. 





*The, number, of borrowers in each instance 
represehts the number of institutions to 
which loans were authorized. 

yIncludes loans to aid in the reorganiza- 





companies, 96; building and loan associations, 


June 30, 1932: 
GOOD. cuch arc ceeeviacecteccese 
Allocated to Secretary of Ag 
Loans—Proceeds disbursed (less repayments) : 
Banks and trust companies 
Credit unions 
Building and loan associations 
Insurance companies 
Mortgage loan companies .....+sseceeeeeeers 
Joint stock land banks .......--seseeeseeree 
Livestock credit corporations 
Agricultural credit corporations 
Railroads (including receivers) 


Loans—Proceeds not yet disbursed: 

anks and trust companies .........+- eoeee 

redit unions 
Building and loan associations 
Insurance companies 
Mortgage loan companies 
Joint stock land banks 
Livestock credit corporations 
Agricultural credit corporations 
Railroads (including receivers) 


‘Accrued interest receivable 
Reimbursable expense 
Furniture and fixtures 


Total 
LIABILITIES 

Payable to Secretary of sAgriculture 
Proceeds of loans not yet disbursed 
Cash receipts not allocated pendin 
Liability for funds held as cash collateral 
Unearned discount 
Interest refunds payable 
Interest accrued 





Interest earned, less interest and other expense 


“First Series” 349 per cent notes .......s00+. 
t‘Becond Series’ 342 per cent notes .......... 


Capital stock ....cseeesececrsnvevenees eeveee 
Total 








*Loans to banks and trust companies include $27,398,350 to aid in reorganization or liqui- | = 


dation of closed banks. 


neuiture 22120002: 

















advices . 


tion or liquidation of 316 closed banks. 
tAccording to location of main offices. 





Reconstruction Finance Corporations’ statement of condition as of the close of business 


- $429,013,993.20 
* 364,334.00 


41,264,088.63 
45,487,402.38 
66,164,020.24 
840,196.02 
5,755,801.41 


$50,817,434.20 
85,000,000.v0 





728,661,807.61 


eoesee seeeeecceeeess + $137,139,295,42 
37,273.00 
10,317,844.14 
16,454,861.17 
6,553,632.75 
405,783.42 
268,528.00 


239,442,475,65 
5,355,591 .24 
5,910.77 
155,758.35 


ehesccesnccnasnoesecs teeeeeeeees «+ $1,109,438,977.62 
AND CAPITAL 
$10,000,000,00 


CVO MONO CEBe be coed oceesvecansesic 3h 208 000.00 
4,728,052.53 
264,157.23 


105,27 
1,567,892,59 
# 3,421,057.56 


100,000,000.00 


350,000,000.00 
500,000,000.00 


$1,109,438,977.82 





7On June 16, 1932, the board of directors authorized the issuance of “Second Series” 31% 


per cent notes up to an aggregate amount of $250,000,000. 
rior to the close of business June 30, 1932, and will pur- | 


purchased $100,000,000 of these notes 


chase the remainder of the issue as funds are 


Names and compensation of directors, offi-; McGrath, Wm. W. Sullivan, T. A. Williams, | 


cers and employes receiving from the Cor- 
poration more than $400 per month as of 
dune 30, 1932.¢*) - 

Harvey C. Couch, Jesse H. Jones, Wilson 

Hugh Leach, treasurer, $1,000. 

M. G. Bogue, general counsel; 
Roberts, special counsel; Lynn P. Talley, as- 
sistant to the directors, $1,250. 
McCarthy, directors, $833.33. 

George R. Cooksey, secretary, 

L. H. Paulger, 
$1,000. 

W. H. Snyder, examiner, $833.33. 

A. B. Gravem, counsel, $800. J, K. McKee, 
examiner, $708.33. 

8. B. Congdon, F. R. Hanrahan, W. R. Mil- 
ty assistant chiefs, examining division, 


$1,000. 
chief, examining division, 


R. A. Brownell, examiner; M. C. Kennedy, 
chief examiner, railroad division; C. H. 
Mandeville,t R. J. Taylor, examiners, $666.67 

G. M, Brennan, R. H. Buss, examiners; T. 
G. Corcoran, J. L. Dougherty, counsel; A. P. 
Imahorn, A. R. LeRoy, examiners; H. A. Mulli- 
ai assistant treasurer; J. R. Postal, W. C. 

ibenack, Wm. Sheehan, J. W. Slacks, ex- 
ones L. M, C. Smith, Allen Throop, coun- 
sel, \ 

H. J. Klossner, examiner, $600. C. M. Clay, 
assistant counsel; D. C. Elliott, statistician; 
R. J, Lindquist, chief auditor; G. A. West, 

assistant secretary; C. C. 


examiner, $583.33. 

. P. Bethea, 
Boysen, assistant treasurer; A. R. Gardner, 
examiner; J. K. Hislop, examiner; 8S, W. Hovey, 
counsel; J. R, Parrish, examiner; Paul War- 
ner, examiner, $541.67. 


D, B. Griffin, assistant treasurer, $525. 

Wm. G. McCarthy, assistant secretary, 
$516.67. 

J. W. Barton, Ward M. Buckles, E. F. 
Buckley, C. W. Cloninger, G. B. Coit, Dan 
Ernst, . Esgate, F. D. Gallagher, M. J 





George | 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
required by the Corporation. 


J. C. Wilson, examiners, $500. 


$4. 


R. M. Calloway, assistant secretary, $433.33. 

G. A. Augherton, examiner; W. C. Costello, 
assistant to Mr. Jones; T. H. Davis, examiner; 
Sam Husbands, examiner; F. W. Krippel, ex- 
aminer; J. C, Mason, assistant to the Presi- 
dent; R, M. Seabury, examiner; E. L. Smith, 
assistant to Mr. Couch; W. E. Stroud, ex- 
aminer, $416.67. 


(*) In a few instances, employes called to 
Washington for temporary service to assist in 
handling the work of the Corporation receive 


sistence ex 
homes, 


(t) Temporarily detailed to the Boston 


agency. 
++ + 


Agencies (*) 

Boston: H. R. Saunders, manager, $833.33; 
W. N. Scott, examiner, $416.67. 

New York: C. A. Miller, manager, $1,250; 
8. 8. Hathaway, assistant manager, $1,000; E 
H. Watson, chief, credit department, $1,000; 
Graham Coventry, $833.33; 
O. S. Lindsay, chief, mortgage department, 
$833.33; F. P. Smith, counsel, $666.67; T. J. 
Ahearn, Jr., examiner, $625; A, J. Clarke, Jr., 
chief clerk, $416.67. 

Philadelphia: G. W. Brown, Jr., 
$833.33 


Cleveland; M. J, Fleming(+), manager, 
$833.33; R. B. Hays, assistant manager, $500; 
M. C. Davies, office manager, $416.67. 

Richmond: J. K. Doughton, manager, $600. 

Atlanta: M. B. Wellborn, assistant to ad- 
visory committee, $833.33; A. M. Bergstrom, 
manager, $625; W. A. Chadwell, assistant man- 
ager, $416.67. 

New Orleans: W. D. Davis, manager, $750; 


penses while absent from their 


special examiner, 


manager, 








H. 4b. Sullivan, supervisin accountant, 
58.33. ° . | 


per diem allowances’ in reimbursement of sub- | 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | Platinum Output 


As of July 8 


New York, July 8—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certied to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (sohilling) ............. seee 14.0160 
Belgium (belga) .......cseeeeencees 13. 
Bulgaria (leV) ......--seeeeeee jasben -1233 
Czechoslovakia (crown) . ee 





Denmark (krone) .... 


England (pound) ... 358.2833 
Finland (markka) .. 1.5 
Prance (franc) ......... 3.9274 


Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary, (pengo) 
Italy (lira) . 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) W 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 





Hong Kong (dollar) ) 
Chi (Shanghai tae!) 

China (Mexican dollar) ....sses0+. + 20.4375 
China (Yuan dollar) ,...ssseccseees 20.4583 






India (rupee) eee 

Japan (yen) ..... «eq 27.0250 
Singapore (dollar) ese 41,1250 
Canada (dollar) .. + 87.6250 
Cuba (peSO) .....ssscccccccccsecece 99,9206 
Mexico (p@SO) ...+-seeeee seeerccess 62.6! 
Argentina (peso, gold) . 58.5447 
Brazil (milreis) 7.4940 
Chile (peso) ..... 6.0250 
Uruguay (peso) . 47.5666 
Colombia (peso) 95.2400 
Bar silver ++ 26.5000 








Heat Control for Food 
Within Car Advocated 





Interior Regulation of Tem- 
perature Found Best for 
Perishables in Transit 


Control of the heating of cars of fruits 
and vegetables in Winter on the basis 
of the temperature inside the car rather 
than outside, as is done at present, re-| 
duces the time during which the burners 
are lighted by 30 or 40 per cent, thus sav- 
ing fuel, and keeps the contents of the 
car in better condition for storing after 
unloading, the Bureau of Plant Industry 
stated, July 8, on the basis of tests of the 
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Is Tabulated b 
Bureau of Mines 


Purchases of Crude Metal, 
Prices, and the Amounts 
Recovered by Domestic 
Refiners Are Shown > 





To supply the mineral industry promptly | 
with data on platinum and allied metals 
production and markets during the past 
year, the following information is fur- 
nished by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, 

The platinum refiners of the United 
States in 1931 purchased 446 ounces of| 
crude placer platinum of domestic origin | 
and 34,933 ounces of foreign crude plati- 
num, as compared with 797 ounces of do- 
mestic crude platinum and 44,765 ounces 
of foreign crude platinum purchased in 
1930. Domestic materials purchased in 
1931 included 67 ounces from Alaska, 353 
ounces from California, and 26 ounces 
from Oregon. Purchases of foreign crude 
platinum in 1931 included 22 ounces from 
Canada, 29,611 ounces from Colombia, 1 
ounce from Russia, and 5,299 ounces from 
South Africa. 


Amount of Refined Metal 
Refined platinum metals recovered in| 
1931 from crude platinum, from ore and 
concentrates, and from gold and copper 
refining amounted to 36,205 ounces, of 
which 8,393 ounces was reported to have | 
come from domestic materials. 
New platinum metals recovered by refiners 


in the United States, 1927-1931, in troy uonces: | 
Platinum, A; palladium, B; iridium, C; os- | 


| 
| 









miridium, D; others, E; total, F: 
A B c )6UD UB F 

1927 .. + 41,121 3,879 256 631 163 46,050 
1928 . 1,427 5,148 1,658 458 348 59,039 
1929 . - 41,760 5,295 302 364 256 47,977 
1930 ...... 37,780 3,801 1,468 334 119 43,502 
1931 2... 31,274 2,742 1,732 272 185 36,205 

Quotations based on official prices 


quoted by a leading interest for refined 
latinum were $36 an ounce from Jan. 1 
o Feb. 2, after which date there were 
several reductions up to April 30, when a 
drop in the price to $23 an ounce was 





new method. 
The new method might also prevent the 
filing of many unjust claims for damage 


because of alleged freezing or overheat- | these quotations was $35.67 an ounce. Re- 


ing of the fruit, the Bureau said. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Heating perishable fruits and vegetables 
in refrigerator cars according to the tem- 
peratures within the cars, instead of fol- 
lowing the common practice of heating 
them according to the otuside tempera- 
tures, may result in substantial savings to 
shippers and in better maintenance of the 
keeping qualities of the fruit. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry tested 
fruit shipped from Wenatchee, Wash., to 
New York in Winter, and found that, 
when operating the heaters under the 
system known as “inside control,” the 
burners were lighted 30 to 40 per cent 
less than under the or@inary method. No 
fruit was injured by freezing. 

With “inside control” the temperature 
of the air inside the car is the basis for 
lighting the heaters: Fruit kept at the 
lower temperatures in the cars also kept 
better when stored after arrival, 

A problem with “inside control” has 
been to get instruments that tell the tem- 
perature inside but which can be read 
outside the car. In these experiments 
electrical resistance thermometers and bi- 
metallic thermostats gave satisfactory re- 
sults. However, it is believed that man- 
ufacturers of thermometers and tempera- 
ture indicating equipment undoubtedly 
will be able to develop other instruments 
especially adapted for this purpose. The 
department, therefore, while anges the 
principle of “inside control” is not ready 
to recommend any particular type of in- 
strument as being most practical for gen- 
eral use. 

Specialists of the department believe 
|that satisfactory instruments for opera- 
tion of heaters by “inside control” might 
more than pay for themselves by saving 
fuel, by preventing impairment of the 
quality and condition of the fruit, and by 
|furnishing information that would pre- 


oon Meseene of freezing or overheating th 
ruit. 





Airplane for Stratosphere 
Is Completed in-Germany 


Practical completion of the high alti- 
tude stratospheric airplane, under con- 
struction by the Junkers Company of Des- 
sau, Germany, during several months, has 


been reported, according to information 
forwarded by Vice Consul Paul J. Reverey, 
Leipzig. 

Information concerning the construction 


builder, particularly in view of the com- 
petition ofered by a French concern which 
is building a plane for stratospheric op- 
eration. The German plane is said to be 
equipped with a crude oil Junkers engine 
and a hermetically sealed pilot room, The 
wings have an unusyally large area to 
| Support the plane in the rarified air found 
jat high altitudes. 

Test flights are being made by a famous 
German high-altitude pilot. Extremely 
high speeds are expected in the rarified 
stratosphere.—(Department of Commerce.) 


| 
| Martin Finnegan, assistant manager, $458.33; 
Louis Buckner, examiner, $416.67. 

Jacksonville: Fred H. Farwell, 


jbirmingham: T. J. Cottingham, 


manager, 
manager, 
$500 


$1,041.67; 
G. B. Hadlock, assistant manager, $750; D. x. 
ey, 


Nashville: J. F. Joyner, manager, 
Chicago: H. P. Preston, manager, 


| Reimers, examiner, $625; Lee Walker, attorn 
$550; M. O. Hoel, attorney, $500; H. B. Knight, 
R. D. Mathias, J. C. Smith, A. C. Tuohy, T. G. 
| Wilson, examiners, $416.67. 
| St. Louis: J..R. Longmire, manager, $833.33; 
J. F. Coerver, assistant manager, $500. 
Louisville: Frank D. Rash, manager, $500; 
-P. McGee, assistant manager, $450. 
Memphis: J. L. Kennedy, manager, $466.67. 
Minneapolis: J. E. Chapman, manager, $625. 
Kansas City: R. L. Bone, manager, $833.33. 
} Omaha: L. H, Earhart (+), mamager, $500. 
| Dallas: W. P. Andrews, manager, $700. 
Houston; R. F. Ford, manager, $500. 
ose Antonio: Otto Meerscheidt, 
San Francisco: A. A. Calkins, manager, $600; 
R. P. Hooper, appraiser (t); H. F. Hossack, 
examiner (§); T. F. Watson, appraiser ({). 
Los Angeles: A. B. Nordling, manager, $600; 
G. H. Pennell, appraiser (**). 
Portland: W. D. Shultz, manager, $450. 
wn Leke City: .Marion Taylor, manager, 


manager, 


— 


- 

(*) Except as indicated herein, attorneys 
handling legal matters at various agencies of 
the Corporation do not receive salaries but are 
paid, in the customary way, according to the 


»| Character and volume of work performed, and 





| therefore are not included. 
(*) Officers of Federal reserve banks tem- 
| Porarily assisting in the work of the Cor- 
poration, whose salaries are paid in part by 
| the Corporation on account of such service. 
|. (t) Employed intermittently on per diem 
| basis. Compensation for April, $365.63; May, 
| $731.25; June, $393.75. 
| (#) Employed intermittently on per diem 
| basis. Compensation for April, $504.17; May, 
| $500; June, $500. 
(1) Employed intermittently on per diem 
| basis. Compensation for April, $45; May, 
$405; June, $420. 
beste) Employed Jpstamaittently Ob, pee in 
° ompensation for rl, ; 
| $460; June, $430 . “ 


of the plane has been kept secret by the 8 


reached. On May 18 an increase to $27.50 
an ounce was announced, followed by an 
increase on June 8 to $40, the price for 
the remainder of 1931. The average of 


finers reported the high price of platinum 
at $45, the low at $16.50, and the average 
for the year at $32 an ounce. 


Variations in Price 


TT 


— July 6. Made Public July 8, 1932 
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UL. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 





Receipts © 
Internal revenue receipts: 
pT EB See Lee $319,379.99 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
MONEE or evecsvored +++  1,237,764.51 
Customs receipts ... 589,404.94 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 969,753.30 
Total ordinary receipts...... $3,116,302.74 
Balance previous day....... «++ 334,930,822.65 
CA $338,047,125.39 


Expenditures 


General expenditures $14,002,955.39 








Interest on public debt 939,181.21 
Refunds of receipts. 844.98 
Panama Canal .... 3,104.43 
All other 2,744,368.27 

PETS 46 6.0'60 69.820 v'ucnnegeens $12,463,508.88 
Public debt expenditures...... 782,179.25 


Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 


ration 28,058,100.25 


+++ 352,889,537.51 
$338,047,125.39 


Petroleum Output 
Decreased in Month 








Total 





Daily Average During May 
Reduced 47,000 Barrels 
To Total of 2,210,000 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

daily average of 2,210,000 barrels. This 
represents a decline of 47,000 barrels from 
the daily average of the previous month, 
and is 268,000 barrels, or 11 per cent, be- 
low the daily average of a year ago. The 
decline in daily average output in May was 
fairly general throughout the country and! 
only scattered fields showed increases. 

The daily average output in the East} 
Texas field declined from 355,000 barrels | 
in April to 345,000 barrels in May. This 
decline resulted chiefly from reductions 


in the allowable production per well, this 
having been lowered from 171 barrelsy per 
day on April 1 to 61 barrels on May 1 
and to 54 barrels on June 1. Drilling ac- 
tivity in the East Texas field reached a 
new peak in May, when 595 wells were 
completed, all but 17 of which were pro- 
ducers. The average daily initial of these 
wells amounted to 2,600 barrels, compared 
with an average of 2,800 barrels in April. 
There were 404 wells drilling in the East 
Texas field on May 31, compared with 
380 drilling on April 30. 


Stocks of foreign crude held at refin- 


| 





Tridium, 98 and 99 per cent sponge and 
powder, was quoted at $180 to $200 an 
ounce on Jan. 1 but by the middle of May 
several reductions had brought the price 
down to $105 an ounce. On Oct. 8 the 
price was further decreased to $90 to $100 
an ounce, which was increased on Oct. 15 to 
$100 to $105, but on Nov. 12 the price was 
again dropped to $90 to $100 an ounce, 
the price at the close of the year. Re- 
finers gave the following prices: High, 
$190; low, $75; and average for the year, 
$114 an ounce, 

Quotations on palladium at the begin- 
ning of 1931 were $20 to $22 an ounce, 
but were reduced on Feb. 5 to $19 to $21 
an ounce, which were maintained the re- 
mainder of the year. Refiners reported a 
high of $24, a low of $15, and an average 
price for the year of $18 an ounce. 

The quoted price on rhodium during 
1931 fluctuated between $45 and $55 an 
ounce; that on osmium between $60 and 
$70 an ounce; and that on ruthenium be- 
tween $38 and $65 an ounce. 

The stock of platinum metals in the 
hands of refiners at the end of 1931 (88,- 
485 ounces) was virtually the same as at 
the end of 1930.—(Issued by Department 
of Commerce.) 








Ruling in Finance Case 
Is Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 8 handed down the following de- 
| cision in an uncontested finance case: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9483, author- 
izing the New York, New Haven & Hartford 

ilroad Company to issue not exceeding $25,- 
516,000 of first and refunding mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds, series of 1932, in reimburse- 


vent the filing of unjust claims for dam- | ment of expenditures heretofore made in pay-| 
e| ing, matured obligations; said bonds to be| 


ledged and repledged as collateral security 
‘or short-term notes, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No, 9475, author- 
izing the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 
Company to assume obligation and liability, as 
guarantor, in respect of a promissory note of 
the New Orleans Great Northern Railroad 
Company to the Railroad Credit Corporation 
for $200,000, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9484, au- 
thorozing the Boston & Maine Railroad to 
issue $10,000,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds, series LL, to be pledged and re- 
pledged from time to time as collateral se- 
curity for short-term notes issued within the 
limitations of section 20a(9) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, approved. 

Fourth supplemental report and order in 
F. D. No, 5504, further amending order of 
July 8, 1926, 111 I. ©. C. 457, as amended by 
supplemental orders of June 2, 1927, 124 I. C. C. 
, Jan, 23, 1929, 150 I. C. C. 255, and Jan. 
3, 1930, 158 I. C. C. 527, so as to permit the 
applicant to substitute as part of the basis 
for the issue, of $13,000,000 of 7 per cent prior- 
preference stock, $10,300,525.42 of expenditures 
made in the nor of equipment obliga- 
tions in lieu of a like amount of expenditures 
| heretofore made for additions and better- 
ments, approved, 


Seed Oats Supplies 


Decreased in South 





Quality Is Found to Be Below 
‘Last Year’s Crop 


Supplies of seed oats in a number of 
southern States are expected to be much 
smaller than last year, according to the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. In Texas and Oklahoma supplies 
of seed oats were expected to be 35 per 
cent to 45 per cent smaller than a year 
ago. In the Carolinas and Tennessee a 
reduction of 20 per cent to 25 per cent 
was expected, 

The quality of the seed oats in the South 
feil below that of the 1931 crop. In the 
Carolinas it ranged from fair to very 
good. In Texas, Oklahoma, Tennéssee and 
eoegin. the quality was mostly fair or 


Prices offered to growers on June 8 were 
not fully established but were generally 
lower than on a corresponding date last 
year. In Texas and Oklahoma prices 
ranged mostly 12 cents to 15 cents for 
Red Rust-proof, compared with 17 cents 
to 20 cents a year ago. Fulghum and 
other adapted varieties ranged 20 cents 
to 30 cents a bushel in North Carolina, 30 
cents to 35 cents in South Carolina and 
35 cents to 40 cents in Georgia, com- 
pared with 35 cents to 50 cents a year ago. 

Reports from the Carolinas and Ten- 
nessee indicate that there will be a re- 
duction of 20 cents to 30 cents in the pro- 
duction of Abruzzi rye. Likewise smaller 
production was expected in Tennessee; but 
in Georgia and Virginia, the crop was ex- 
pected to be about the same as that of 
|@ year ago. Reports on quality ranged 
from fair to yery good. Prices in South 
Carolina averaged 60 cents a bushel, com- 
pared with $1.05 last year at a corre- 
sponding time. Growers were not inclined 
to sell freely at prevailing prices.—(De- 
| partment of Agriculture.) 





eries showed another material increase but 
this was more than compensated by with- 
drawals from tank-farm stocks so that 
total stocks of refinable crude in the 


United States declined 3,227,000 barrels’ 


during the month. 


Refined Products: Daily average crude 
runs in May amounted to 2,409,000 bar- 
rels, an increase of 38,000 barrels over the 
previous month. This gain was recorded 
entirely in runs of domestic crude as a 
material portion of crude imports con- 
tinued to be stored. 

The output of motor fuel continued to 
increase in May, the daily average produc- 
tion amounting to 1,139,000 barrels. Im- 
ports of gasoline declined in May but ex- 
ports increased. Stocks of motor fuel 
held by refiners were reduced during the 
month but terminal stocks increased ma- 
terially with the result that total stocks 
rose to 64,224,000 barrels from 63,938,000 
barrels on hand May 1. The daily aver- 
| age indicated domestic demand for motor 
jfuel in May totaled 1,019,000 barrels, 
which represents an increase over April 
| of 3,000 ,barrels and is 13 per cent below 
May, a year ago. However, it should be 
noted that the figures of May, 1931, and 
1932, are not strictly comparable as the 
former does not take terminal stocks into 
account. 


The refinery data of this report were 
compiled from schedules of 347 refineries, 
with an aggregate daily recorded crude- 
oil capacity of 3,584,340 barrels, covering, 
as far as the Bureau is able to deter- 
mine, all operations during May, 1932. 
These refineries operated during May at 
67 per cent of their recorded capacity, 
given above, compared with 345 refineries 
operating at 67 per cent of their capacity 
in April. 


Natural gasoline: The daily average 
production of natural gasoline in May, 
1932, amounted to 4,171,000 gallons, a de- 
jcline from April of 4 per cent and from 
@ year ago of 21 per cent. As illustrative 
of the severe decline that has occurred 
in gasoline production, it may be cited 
that the output in May, 1932, was the 
|lowest for any month in more than five 
years. The decline in output in May was 
was general throughout the country, with 
the largest decrease in the Appalachian 
district. Stocks of natural gasoline re- 
|flected the decline in output and showed 
a@ small decline, the first withdrawal since 
October, 1931. 


| 


| 


| 





South African Railways 
Seeking Tourist Business 


South African railways are making a bid 
for the patronage of automobile tourists 
by offering special rates for the transpor- 
tation of their cars to vacation headquar- 


ters and returning them to the original 
departure point free of charge, according 
to a report from Trade Commissioner Ed- 
ward B. Lawson, Johannesburg. 

During the past few months the Railway 
Administration has been drawing attention 
to the tourist motor car concessions which 
jhave come into force throughout South 
| Africa. For some time, reduced rates for 
the conveyance of motor cars applied only 
to those shipped to the coast, but the new 
rates apply throughout the country. When- 
ever two or more adult return tickets are 
purchased, the car is subject to a sched- 
uled rate of charges subject to a maximum 
of about ££ up te 500 miles, £4 up to 750 miles 
and £5 when the journey is in excess of 
750 miles. 

Under this scheme the car is trans- 
shipped back to the original starting point, 
making it possible for travelers to ship 
their automobile to any part of the Union, 
j}have the full use of it while there, and 
|then have the car sent back to the point 
of orginal departure free of charge.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


World Level of Prices 
Reduced During Month 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
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origin were 0.6 per cent higher and mis- 
cellaneous items up 1.6 per cent; Sweden 
reported a 0.9 per cent increase in the 
price of both vegetables and feeds and in 
the United Kingdom the price of meat 
and fish advanced 0.7 perécent compared 
with April. 

Of the 106 groups of nonfoods included 
in the computations 69 groups were lower 
in May than they were in April, 13 were 
higher, and 24 groups were at the same 
level. Prices of textiles weakened con- 
siderably in most countries, hides, skins 
and metal products were generally lower, 





STATE BANKING | 


Appeal Planned. 


of animal origin; Peru, foods of animal | 


On Assessing of ‘ 
Insurance Fines 





New York Superintendent 


Says Court Decision Will 
Not Affect Department’s 
Policy on Rate Violations 





New Yorok, N. Y., July 8, 
The State Superintendent of Insurance, 
George S. Van Schaick, has announced 
that an appeal will be taken to the State 
Court of Appeals from the recent decision 
of the Appellate Division, Third Depart- 
ment, holding that he does not have au- 


thority to assess forfeitures for violations 


of the insurance rating laws. (The full 
text of the opinion will be found on page 
5, column’ 1.) 

The decision of the Appellate Division, 
he said, will not result in any cessation 
of the Department’s effort to end rate 
violations. Mr. Van Schaick predicted 
that the next Legislature will modify the 
law to conform with the procedure here- 
tofore followed. His statement follows in 
full text: 

Text of Statement 

The decision of the Appellate Division, 
Third Department, in the matter of the 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass In- 
surance Co. for an order of certiorari di- 
rected to the Superintendent of Insurance 
has to do only with a matter of procedure. 
It does not affect in the,slightest degree 
the policy of this department in enforc- 
ing the provisions of law relative to rate 
cutting, rebating and other forbidden 
practices. 


The provisions of the insurance law rela- 
tive to the practices of companies were 
enacted in the interest of the insuring 
| public. At one time wholesale violations 
/occurred. The improvement has been 
widespread. Most companies are making 
genuine efforts to conform to legal and 
ethical standards. 


Any company not so inclined, whether 
domestic or foreign, is not wanted in this 
State. Companies which persist in wil- 
fully violating the law of the State will 
not be permitted to do business therein. 
The Appellate Division specifically upheld 
the power of the Superintendent to revoke 
the licenses of agents and brokers who 
have violated the rating laws. Such power 
will be exercised. * 


Change in Law Foreseen 


The assessment of penalties is but one 
method of law enforcement. In having » 
the Attorney General bring action for 
penalties after the facts are ascertained 
by the Department of Insurance will 
simply subject companies to a longer and 
more expensive defense. 
The great majority of companies under 
the jurisdiction of the New York Insur- 
ance Department do not favor such pro- 
cedure and have acquiesced over a period 
of years in a practical interpretation of 
the law that the superintendent should 
assess penalties. The next Legislature will 
undoubtedly clarify the law and conform 
the statute to the procedure heretofore 
in effect. 

Policy Declared Unchanged 
This statement is made to allay any 
misapprehension on the part of any com- 
pany or executive or license under the 
jurisdiction of this Department. 
Not one single practice will be tolerated 
as a result of this decision that was not 
tolerated before. 
The Attorney General has been re- 
quested to take all necessary steps to 
| present the case ¢o the Court of Appeals 
in order that there may he a ruling by 
the highest court in the State. In the 
meantime the Attorney General will be 
asked to enforce penalties for violations 
of the insurance law with all reasonable 
speed. 


South Africa Ships 
More Beef to Britain 


Constant Supply Declared Not 
Assured, However 


A successful experiment with shipment 
of chilled beef from South Africa to Lon- 
don has led to a further shipment of about 
100 quarters of beef, but the British meat 


trade feels that South Africa lacks suf- 
ficient cattle of chilling grade to insure 4 
constant supply of the product, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated July 8. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Following the successful experimental 
shipment of 43 quarters in April, about 
100 quarters of chilled beef were des- 
patched in May from the Union of South 
Africa to London, according to Agricul+ 
| tural Attache C. C. Taylor at Pretoria. 
The earlier shipment brought better 
prices than those paid in London for 
Brazilian beef, but less than that paid for 
the Argentine procuct. The cattle ranged 
up to 8 years old, but the best prices were 
obtained for beef from Hereford-Afri- 
kander crosses 2 to 3 years old. After 
deducting shipping charges, it seems prob- 
able that the net results will compare 
favorably with the low prices obtainable 
for better grades of cattle at Johannese 
burg, Mr. Taylor states. 

Total cattle numbers in the Union have 
increased from slightly less than 6,000,000 
head in 1911 to more than 10,500,000 in 
1930. The British meat trade, however, 
feels that South Africa lacks sufficient 
| cattle of chilling grade to insure a cone 
stant supply of that product. 


Warnings Issued Against 
Counterfeit Paper Money 


Warnings concerning counterfeit $20 
Federal reserve notes and gold certifie 
cates, both the handiwork of the same 
counterfeiter, were issued by W. H. Moran, 
Chief of the Secret Service, July 8. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Twenty dollar Federal reserve note on the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 
Calif.; 1928 series; check letter “K”; face 
plate No. 21; back plate No. 11; W. Q. 
| Woods, Treasurer of the United States; A. 
| W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; pore 
| trait of Jackson; serial number L11857215.9.~- 
Twenty dollar gold certificate; series of” 
1928; check letter “C”; face plate No. 32; 
back plate No. 1; W. O. Woods, Treasurer 
of the United States; A. W. Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; portrait of Jackson; 
serial number A03208941A. 

These two counterfeits, the handiwork 
of the same counterfeiter, are printed on 
one sheet of paper from photo-mechanical 
plates of ordinary workmanship, the por- 
traiture in each being especially poor The 
paper has been purposely discolored to give 
to the notes an aged ap) ce: 
Notwithstanding the fact that these 
counterfeits are crudely etched, they are 
fairly deceptive and care should be exere 





but lumber, cement, brick, tile and glass 
generally had a firm undertone. 





cised in handling notes of this variety and 
‘denomination. e 
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of Food Supplies © + + + + 


Progress and Efficiency of Regulatory Meas- 
ures Recorded in Comparative Statistics of 
Prevalence of Preventable Disease 


By DR. ANDY HALL 
Director of Public Health, State of Illinois 


IEW things have had a more profound ana 
far-reaching influence over human health 
and physical well-being than govern- 
mental regulation of the manufacture, trans- 
portation, storage and sale of foodstuffs and 
. Strangely enough no other govern- 
mental activities have developed in the face 
of greater obstacles and more stubborn re- 
sistance. 


The reasons for difficulties to progress in 
this field of endeavor are found in the gen- 
eral opposition of people to change. Most 
people prefer in normal times to keep things 
as they are. A desire for security and safety 
usually outweighs the hope of improvement, 
realization of which necessitates a change of 
customs or job. 


The ancient Hebrews and doubtless other 
early peoples had many rigid rules and regu- 
lations concerning food supplies. Modern 
practices which led to our present-day food 
control system began, however, during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. 


In 1795 Great Britain adopted the first re- 
corded act which made compulsory a prac- 
tice in reference to the food and drink of a 
large section of the population. It decreed 
that lemon juice should form a part of the 
regular ration of all sailors in the Royal 
Navy. 

A disease called “scurvy” was the inciting 
cause of this action. It was an affliction of 
sailors. Prior to the “lemon juice” order, 
scurvy was regarded as an inevitable evil 
of the sea. 

++ 

During a two years’ cruise of the Navy, 
which began in 1740 under Admiral Anson, 
scurvy caused the loss of two-thirds of the 
crews. The reform of 1795 completely elimi- 
nated scurvy from the Navy. 


It was 50 years later, however, before 
Parliament made similar ration’ requirements 
compulsory in the mercantile marines. Fur- 
thermore, the original reform which applied 
only to the Navy was not attained without 
the greatest difficulty. 


Forty years before the “lemon juice” order 
went into effect, James Lind showed clearly 
in a treatise just what was necessary to rid 
seafaring men of scurvy. Sir Gilbert Blane, 
@ member of the Navy Medical Board of the 
Admiralty, advocated to that body adoption 
of the “lemon juice” requirement in 1781. It 
was 14 years later before he succeeded in 
forcing through the reform measure. 

A few able men who had demonstrated that 
scurvy could be prevented wanted to have 
something done to relieve the situation. No- 
body wanted to take the responsibilfty for 
making the change, however. Thus it took 
40 years after the remedy was positively 
known to get through a compulsory food 
control regulation that would prevent scurvy 
and greatly improve the health conditions in 
the British Navy. ? 


It took 50 more years to extend the prac- 
tice through government regulation to the 
sailors on merchantmen. The enforcement 
of these regulations required inspectors whose 
business it was to see that lemon juice was 
carried as ration and that other food sup- 
plies for the seamen were wholesome. 


Since that first successful experience of 
the British government in exercising limited 
compulsory supervision over the food re- 
quirements of her seamen, the practice of 
government control over foodstuffs has stead- 
ily increased both in range and complexity. 
Happily the trend of regulatory activities 
has been away from prescribed diets. 


Leaving individuals perfectly free to choose 
and select such foods as they desire the gov- 
ernment has sought rather to make the foods 
safe for consumption and pure in quality. 
Regulatory activities have been concerned 
more and more with the sanitary condition, 
nutritional value and purity of substances 
of foodstuffs. 

Introduction of these reforms into the 
United States has not been easy. Every new 
measure has been stubbornly contested. Every 
new law has had bitter opposition. This is 
shown by the history of the Federal pure 
food and drug law. 

++ 

For more than 10 years prior to its enact- 
ment the bill was constantly before Congress. 
When the House Committee finally reported 
the bill for passage two members of the 
Committee filed a minority opinion against 
passage. 


After the “pure food” bill passed the House 
it was bitterly contested in the Senate. Every 
possible means was employed to defeat the 
purpose of the act. When it became ap- 
parent that the bill would pass, the opponents 


Minimum Beas. 
of Relief for 
Unemployed 


By 
Miss Edith Foster 
Member, Board of Trus- 
tees, Milwaukee County 
Institutions, State of Wis- 
consin 


end are certain minimums below which 
standards of relief for unemployed citi- 
zens can not be reduced in the interests 
of economy without increasing hospital and 
sanitarium costs, and raising the rates of 
tuberculosis and other deficiency diseases. 
Worry over economic security alone is a 
threat to health. 
This new obligation ot government must be 
met in a scientific spirit despite the inade- 
quacy of the present laws, using relief only 


as a temporary remedy until the cause of the ° 


malady can be removed. Municipal officers 
must adopt standards if the new load on 
local government is to be efficiently admin- 
istered. 

Adequate and sympathetic investigation of 
each case by a qualified person is the first 
essential, both for those receiving direct re- 
lief and those employed on “make-work” 
projects. 


siklifully sought to destroy its effectiveness 
by substituting amendments here and there. 


In the end, the cause of righteousness 
triumphed, however, and President Roosevelt 
signed the bill on June 30, 1906. Since that 
time amendments and supplementary Fed- 
eral laws have been passed from time to time 
marking the course of progress toward bet- 
ter and better food supplies. 


State pure food laws doubtless had a his- 
tory similar to that of the Federal statute. 
Most of the States had already enacted laws 
on this subject before the National Govern- 
ment took legislative action. Illinois laws in 
relation to pure food date back to the 
seventies. 

+ + 


The comprehensive Pure Food and Drug 
Act which forms the basis of present activ- 
ities, however, became a law in 1907, a year 
after the Federal law was passed. No well- 
organized system of inspection was em- 
ployed in this State until after the 1907 
statute became effective. 


Most of the early laws related to adultera- 
tion for the purpose of fraud. People hated 
to be cheated and laws were passed for pro- 
tecting the pocketbook. More recently the 
food laws have emphasized sanitary and nu- 
tritional factors. 


Sanitation, from the point of view of the 
health officer, concerns disease-producing 
germs more than it does cleanliness in the 
ordinary meaning of that word. A milk bot- 
tle that sparkles with cleanliness to the 
naked eye may carry an explosive load of 
germs capable of starting a deadly epidemic 
of typhoid fever. 


A gallon of milk completely free from sedi- 
ment and with 4 per cent butter fat may 
carry enough scarlet fever germs to bring 
sickness to a whole neighborhood. A pound 
of beautiful butter without an ounce of 
adulteration may harbor the germs of un- 
dulant fever or diarrhea. 


Man is the original source of disease germs 
which are apt to contaminate food. Filthy 
habits on the part of food handlers may re- 
sult in contamination of food. 


Lack of sterilizing facilities in connection 
with milk bottles and other containers for 
repeated use may lead to the contamination 
of food. Exposure to flies may be the means 
of food contamination. 


Some of the worst epidemics in history 
have resulted from contaminated food sup- 
plies, especially of milk. More than 11,000 
cases Of milk-borne septic sore throat oc- 
curred in Chicago in a single year. Numer- 
ous outbreaks of typhoid and scarlet fever in 
Illinois have been traced to contaminated 
milk. 


In all these epidemics there is one or more 
human beings who supply the germs. The 
people who buy the milk can not determine 
for themselves whether or not the milk is 
free from contamination. They must depend 
upon the inspector. Frequently, therefore, 
the food and dairy inspector may be the only 
source of protection between the milk pro- 
ducer and the milk customer. 

++ 


Germs leave the body principally in two 
ways. They escape from the nose and throat 
through coughs, sneezes and on hands soiled 
with matter from the nose or mouth. They 
also escape with waste matter from the 
other end of the intestinal system. 


Any practices which bring together any of 
these excretions with foods are, therefore, 
potentially dangerous to health. 
important, therefore, for the efficient food 
inspector to observe the personal habits of 
the milk dealer or the storekeeper than it 
is to look for evidence of too much starch 
in the ice cream or a misleading label on a 
package of food. 


During the last two years there has been 
a tremendous increase in the sale of un- 
pasteurized milk in Illinois. During the 
same period a sharp upward trend in the 
prevalence of typhoid fever has taken place. 
So far this year the prevalence of typhoid 
fever has been almost double what it was 
during the corresponding period of 1931. This 
is suggestive of what may be accomplished 
by a careful observation of milk producers 
and dealers. 


The dominant fact which should always 
be kept in mind is that disease germs orig- 
inate in people. They get into food by way 
of the hands, from coughs and sneezes, by 
means of flies and through water which has 
been polluted with human waste. Any prac- 
tice that allows contacts like these is poten- 
tially dangerous. 

Typhoid fever and diarrhea are the two 
diseases which nearly always indicate con- 
tamination of food or water. Foods, espe- 
cially milk, are usually indicated in the case 
of diarrhea among children. The prevalence 
of these two diseases is, therefore, an index 
to progress or failure in respect to the sani- 
tary control over food and water supplies. 

Twenty years ago, in 1910, there were re- 
ported in Illinois 6,309 deaths from diarrhea 
and 1,039 from typhoid fever, a total of 7,348 
deaths from these two diseases. Last year 
typhoid fever caused only 127 deaths and 
diarrhea caused only 1,300. With a popula- 
tion greater by 2,000,000, the mortality from 
these two diseases in Illinois was less by 
5,921 deaths in 1931 than in 1910. These 
statistics suggest to you something of the 
importance of sanitary supervision over food 
supplies, 

+ + 

The history of food regulatory laws is 
simply the history of progress in knowledge 
concerning disease-producing bacteria on the 
one hand and nutrition on the other. All 
that we know today about disease germs 
has come to light during the 137 years since 
Great Britain adopted the “lemon juice” 
order, the first recorded compulsory regula- 
tion relating to foods and drink. All that we 
know about the various factors of nutrition, 
such as vitamin, calories, proteins, fats and 
sugars, has come to light since that time. 

That first regulation was based upon an 
accidental discovery that lemon juice would 
prevent scurvy. All of the more recent laws, 
especially those concerned mainly with sani- 
tation and nutritional values, have been based 
upon demonstrated scientific kfowledge com- 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDY OF SUPPLY SOURCES 
OF RAW RUBBER 


Production Possibilities of Various Plants and in Differ- 
ent Localities Investigated by Bureau of Plant Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with rubber. 


By O. F. COOK 


In Charge, Division of Cotton, Rubber and Other Tropical Plants, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture 


HE United States, with a practical 

need for rubber 20 times as great 

as that of any other country, is en- 
tirely dependent upon raw. material from 
a remote center of productiorf in the 
East Indies. It/is imperative to correct 
this deficiency if possible, so as not to 
be dependent entirely on foreign sources 
of supply. 

Our depéndence on foreign rubber 
would place us in a critical Condition 
if supplies were restricted or interrupted. 
This might occur not only as a result 
of war-time contingencies, but also 
through disorders among the native 
populations in the East Indies, or by out- 
breaks of pests or diseases in the highly 
centralized production areas. 


>? 


The “Department of Agriculture, 
through the Division of Cotton, Rubber 
and Other Tropical Plants, in the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, is finding ways 
to remedy this deficiency, by determining 
the possibilities of producing rubber in 
the United States or in adjacent regions 
of tropical America. It already has 
demonstrated that numerous plants pro- 
ducing rubber can be grown successfully 
in the United States, and tests are going 
forward to astertain what plants can 
be made to yield thé commodity without 
excessive cost of production. 


From the standpoint of possibilities of 
rubber production, the southern part df 
Florida must be reckoned as a tropical 
country which could supply rubber ex- 
tensively if that became necessary. All 
of the principal types of tropical rubber 
trees have produced vigorous, individuals 
and have flowered and fruited in Florida, 
including the Hevea or Para rubber tree 
of the Amazon Valley of Brazil, the Ceara 
rubber tree of northern Brazil, the Cen- 
tral American rubber tree (Castilla), the 
African rubber tree (Funtumia), and the 
Assam rubber tree of northern India 
(Ficus elastica), familiar as a house- 
plant. 


The rubber trees have not appeared 
very susceptible to frost, and the Winter 
of 1930-1931, with unusually long periods 
of moderate cold, caused no damage to 
these rubber trees in southern Florida. 

In addition to the rubber trees many 
other plants that produce rubker are be- 
ing grown and tested, not only in Florida 
but in the desert regions of southern 
California and other Southwestern 
States. A tree from China with a rub- 
ber-like gum is hardy as far north as 
Massachusetts. 


A hybrid rubber vine developed in 
Florida from two _ species previously 
grown there has been found to grow 
much more rapidly than either of its 
parent varieties and to produce a higher 
percentage of rubber in proportion to 
the weight of the dry leaves. This: new 
plant appears to be able to produce three 
or four times as much rubber as either 
of its parents, 

++ 


One of the more promising of the 
desert plants which show prospects for 
rubber production is a native milkweed 
of the southern districts of Arizona and 
California which has slender stems and 
grows in clumps much like large bunches 
of grass. This plant could be grown in 
large quantities in the desert districts if 
processes of extracting and utilizing the 
rubber were developed. Experiments on 
production of rubber from this plant are 
being carried on in field stations of the 
eerenes of Agriculture in Florida, 
California and Arizona. 

Mechanical and chemical methods of 
extraction probably will be the answer 
to the problem of harvesting the rubber, 
if production is to become practicable in 


the United States. Shrubs and smaller 
plants may prove to be better than 
trees for extraction of rubber in other 
ways than by tapping, and many kinds 
of small plants that contain rubber can 
be grown in this country, including sev- 
eral native species. 
++ 

A mechanical process has been applied 
successfully to extraction of rubber from 
the guayule shrub, a desert plant grow- 
ing in northern Mexico and in the Big 
Bend district of Texas. Practical 
methods of cultivating the shrub have 
been developed by a private company. 


The Hevea, or Para rubber, tree, the 
principal source of commercial rubber. at 
present, has made rapid growth in Flor- 
ida in the last few seasons, and began 
to produce seed in the season of 1931. 
When protected against the sea breezes, 
the young Hevea trees have grown as 
rapidly in Florida as in Haiti or Panama, 
and more rapidly than the other rub- 
ber trees grown experimentally in that 
State. 


It is plain that this tree is. much more 
resistant to cold than had been supposed. 
Trees with partial protection from the 
wind have continued to grow during the 
Winter in south Florida. 


One tree of this species grew for 30 
years under unfavorable outdoor condi- 
tions at Palm Beach. It was broken off 
by the hurricane of 1928 but still sur- 
vives, and the tests are showing that 
Hevea can grow satisfactorily under the 
Florida conditions. 


The cost of tapping the trees to draw 
the rubber “milk” from the bark would 
be too expensive for plantations con- 
ducted like.those of the East Indies to 
be practicable in Florida. But the value 
of the rubber at normal prices would 
give a return for the labor of tapping, if 
the trees existed in Florida or could be 
grown readily on the farms. 

The seedling and sapling stages of 
Hevea have been found to be specially 
adapted for forest-undergrowth condi- 
tions, the plants being extremely tolerant 
of shade and humidity but very sus- 
ceptible to damage by wind or dryness, 
Checking of growth by unfavorable con- 
ditions renders the seedlings very sus- 
ceptible to a growth disorder which is 
ascribed to red spider mites, but re- 
covery and resistance are shown when 
better conditions are provided. 


Open culture of the young plants is 
practicable where soil conditions are 
good, but with the necessary protection 
of the early stages of growth a much 
wider range of cultivation of the tree 
becomes practicable. Instead of being “ 
limited to a narrow belt of 10 degrees 
on each side of the equator, as many 
writers have supposed, the entire West 
Indian and Central American areas may 
be included, where local conditions are 
favorable. 

Tapping experiments were conducted 
on Hevea trees on the north coast of 
Haiti, and the yields were found to be 
comparable with those obtained from 
similar experiments in the East Indies. 
Favorable records of regular tapping of 
Hevea trees have been obtained also in 
Jamaica and groups of normally de- 
veloped trees are known to exist in Mex- 
ico and Central America. 

Plantings of Hevea and many other 
kinds of rubber plants have been made 
in the Canal Zone in cooperation with 
the experimént garden of the Canal Zone 
Government, and nursery trees set out 
in many places to determine the prac- 
ticability of commercial plantings or of 
reserve plantings on waste lands, from 
which emergency supplies could be 
drawn. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Rubber,” to appear in the issue of 
July 11, David T. Copenhafer, Examiner, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
will discuss the relationship of the Commission to the rubber industry. 


Beef Production in Mississippi 


Remedy for Failure of Cotton Raising 
_ By J. C. HOLTON 


Commisisoner of Agriculture, State of Mississippi 
SIGNIFICANT phase of the adaption of 


Mississippi's agricultural program to 

changing economic conditions is the pro- 
nounced trend toward beef production as a 
cash supplement to the cotton crop. 

From numerous and well-distributed local- 
ities throughout the State we are receiving 
reports of revived interest in beef production. 
Some of these reports tell of cooperative 
purchases of beef sires, others of carlot mar- 
keting of graded cattle, others of feeding and 
marketing beef animals, and still others of 
individual farmers acquiring blooded sires for 
grading up native herds. 

Happily, conditions for entering beef pro- 
=— = = — _——————————————— OP 
ing from the research laboratories. The laws, 
then, are merely sign posts along the course 
of popular education in’matters of nutrition 
and bacteriology. 

Food inspectors may be regarded as edu- 
cators. The laws are simply tools provided 
to make easier their work. The very enact- 
ment of a law is evidence that a very sub- 
stantial percentage of the population has 
already been educated to its value. The new 
statute may be regarded, therefore, as a sort 
of lever devised to hasten the education of 
the opponents. 


LS 


duction are favorable. Markets are showing 
strength; feed and pastures are above the 
average; cattle were never so cheap nor re- 
quired investment so small. 

For a number of fundamental reasons, beef 
cattle blend into the agircultural scheme in 
Mississippi. The cotton market is wrecked, 
with little hope of recovery until the 12,- 
000,000-bale surplus is utilized. In keeping 
with other commodities, prices of grain and 
hay, as such, permit little profit. 


We have countless acres of potential graz- 
ing land now wasted. By producing beef cat- 
tle we provide profitable employment for 
idle acres and profitable markets for home- 
grown feeds. Further, we will soon make it 
necessary that feed acreage be further in- 
creased to care for added livestock, and more 
feed means less cotton and better price. 

One-crop farming always leads into a vi- 
cious circle, from which any people emerge 
only with difficulty. It is easy to say “di- 
versify,” but difficult to do it. We must di- 
versify in Mississippi by substituting bal- 
anced farming for one-crop farming, but 
complete transformation should, not be ex- 
pected over night for it can not be so 
realized. 

A few years ago we had similar though 


FRANKLIN PIERCE 


President of the United States 1853-1857 


“The most animating encouragement and potent 
appeal for freedom is the history we write every 
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Making State Highways Safe 


for Children 


A & a A & a 


Importance of Driving Caution as Well as 
Education of Juveniles for Avoidance of Ac- 
cidents Discussed by Traffic Director 


By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


vehicle inspectors apprehended a 14-year- 
old boy driving at the rate of 70 miles an 
hour upon a State highway. 


This child had a driver’s license, legally 
issued in the State of Michigan. Our in- 
vestigation disclosed that he was a student 
at a New Jersey preparatory school, and 
that indulgent parents had made him a 
Christmas gift of a new eight-cylinder Pack- 
ard, with which he immediately proceeded 
to “burn up” the se sti 


Jren: a short time ago one or our motor 


+ 

On May 16 of last year, Michael Lunetto, 
of West New . York, bought a car for $15. 
Three days later, when he was in jail, his 
car was tested by our inspectors, who found 
that the brakes had been so worn that the 
car, driven at the rate of 30 miles an hour, 
could not be stopped within 100 feet. In the 
meantime Lunetto, driving his “bargain” car, 
had crushed the life out of a seven-year-old 
girl on her way to school. 


Shortly after I became Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles in New Jersey, I received a 
letter from the 1l-year-old son of an Ital- 
ian whose license had peen revoked for driv- 
ing while intoxicated. The boy wrote: 

“You have took away my father’s license. 
He needs it for his job; and if you do not 
send it back in two days I spit on you and 
I sign my name-in blood.” 

Just three cases from the notebook of my 
brief experience as a motor vehicle adminis- 
trator—and yet it seems to me that little 
more is needed to impress you with the 
thought that our efforts in teaching safety 
to children can not come to ful! fruition 
until we have been successful in bringing to 
the adult motorist a full sense of responsi- 
bility to his own children and others. We 
must engender, too, a,general and wholesome 
respect for the motor laws designed to pro- 
mote safety upon the highways, and insist 
upon their equitable enforcement by the 
police and judicial agencies charged with this 
important duty. ' 

While New Jersey’s record of child traffic 
fatalities is nothing of which to be proud, 
it is favorable to the extent of showing a 
steady improvement through the years. Last 
year, with a total of 1,302 motor fatalities 
in our State, 218 children under 15 years of 
age, lost their lives—a percentage of 16.7. 
This figure tells:a poignant story, and yet it 
represents a decline of 24 child deaths from 
the figure of 10 years ago, when the toll of 
lives of children represented over 30 per cent 
of the total fatalities. 


It was in 1922 that the State seemed to 
become suddenly aware of the public safety 
hazard to which children were exposed 
through the increasing number of motor 
vehicles and the resulting traffic on the high- 
ways. In retrospect it appears that up to 
that time there had not been enough motor 
vehicles to make highway dangers especially 
noticeable. 

But with the increasing number of cars 
in operation it became apparent that chil- 
dren, because their minds were not mature, 
were apt to be caught in dangerous situations 
more frequently than adults. Gradually, 
since that time, a greater amount of safety 
education for children has been in progress, 
and the results are — 


Applying the 1922 Percentage of child 
deaths in New Jersey to the tétal number of 
fatalities in each succeeding year we find 
that there has been a saving in child lives 
of 714. This reflects a great improvement, 
but it still leaves motordom with a long road 
to travel. 

While child fatalities are being steadily 
reduced in proportion to total,traffic deaths, 
credit is quite generally given to safety edu- 
cation among children. Perhaps such total 
disposition of the credit is unfair to motor- 
ists. I am of the impression that this is the 
case. . 

While safety education has undoubtedly 
played a major part in the attainment: of 
this bright spot in a rather discouraging 
mass of traffic accident statistics, we should 
remember that drivers are playing their part, 
too, in the favorable progress that is being 
made. The fact remains, however, that it is 
to the child, and not the motorist, that the 
award is made. 

The figures for New Jersey during the past 
10 years show by rather startling coincidence 
that the ratio of child to adult fatalities has 
been almost identical with that of the rate 
during these same years throughout the 
United States. 

We have a mighty task before us, not- 
withstanding the results of the past. The 
fact remains that over 5,000 of our boys and 
girls are being sacrificed each year. 

It is small consolation that the driver who 
causes this misery sincerely repents his care- 
lessness. Even a prison term will not bring 
life back into those little bodies; nor will 
anything that those in authority can do have 
the desired effect once the blow has fallen. 

+ + 


Making the driver of a motor car who has 
wantonly killed or maimed one of these chil- 
dren indemnify the parents or contribute to 
the crippled child’s support through life is 
but a palliative and not a remedy for such a 
misfortune. To make the driver view the 
body of the little tot he has deprived of lifes 
as has been done in some cities, is to give 
him a horrible, searing, lasting lesson; but 
does it protect the next child who darts into 
the path of another driver’s car? 

Of course, there is nothing spectacular or 
very dramatic about a teacher endeavoring 
each day to instill saféty in the minds of a 
lot of wild youngsters. It isn’t something 
that the newspapers often comment upon. 
It is somewhat like religious work. 

The men who rescue those who are down 
and out get more public attention than the, 
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more pronounced indications of general in- 
terest in dairying, and there followed the 
most, outstanding development in the South. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that there is now 
indicated a degree of interest that shall simi- 
larly fruit into an outstanding and state- 
wide beef industry. No surer nor more last- 
ing benefit could emerge from these trying 
times. 


men who prevent others from getting down 
and out. The ambulance clanging through 
the streets attracts more attention than ‘edu- 
cational work that helps make the ambulance 
needless. 


As Commissioner Robbins B. Stoeckél,’ of 
Connecticut, has pointed out, it is recognized 
now that in motor vehicle operation the per- 
sonality of. the operator is the main quality 
expressed. It can not be doubted that the 
man who is mean, narrow, and selfish, reck- 
less in his actions, inconsiderate, unkind, or 
overbalanced in any way, as compared with 
the majority of men, will express any one or 
all of these characteristics by his use of the 
automobile. 

+ + 


' If this is so, then it 1s fair to inquire into 
his character, and in the realization that 
there will always be a great margin of error. 
in humans, it is probably fair to insist that 
if we intend to have better operators in the 
future, the only way in which we can get 
them is to prepare the children of the pres- 
ent for those problems of the highway in 
whieh they will participate in the future, and 
while doing that to emphasize education and 
instruction in those character qualifications 
which are most needed. 


That is why character education, so-called, 
interests administrators who have to do with 
the highways and the hazards thereof. Every 
administrator recognizes, from whatihe has 
seen of the past, that his limitations, by rea- 
son of the imperfect machinery he has to 
work with, will never allow him to be suc- 
cessful beyond making a modest improve- 
ment. 


The ideal and final result can only be se- 
cured through providing better material for 
him. That can be done only through edu- 
cation, through better bringing up of the 
individuals of coming generations. 


++ 


Character education, as it applies to the 
potential operator of a motor vehicle, ought 
to teach each child the rights of others, in- 
stilling in him consideration and leaving with 
him, as a characteristic of mind, the ability 
to contemplate every situation in which he 
takes part, not only from the standpoint of 
his own safety and comfort, but also that 
of all others concerned. If such teaching, 
applied to the ordinary and everyday ex- 
periences of life, can be worked into the 
character building of each child, he will soon 
see that every experience must be worked 
out in the same way, and it will become part 
of his self-expression, a habit; and when 
that happens, he will be grounded in the first 
quality of character education which is 
necessary for his safe participation as an 
operator on the highways. 


Beautification 
of Landscape 
in Illinois 


Superintendent, Division 

of Plant Industry, De- 

partment of Agriculture, 
State of Illinois 


_ State of Illinois has embarked upon 
a@ well-defined, permanent program for 

the beautification of its highways, State 
parks, institution grounds, school yards and 
other public property. 

The Illinois Commission for Landscape 
Beautification and Improvement, just organ- 
ized, is the outgrowth of public sentiment 
that favors well-directed action to improve 
appearances of public property without any 
expensive expenditure of public funds. The 
Illinois State Nurserymen’s Association has 
been instrumental in the creation of the 
Commission that is to direct and unify the 
State’s efforts in this direction. 

The State Nurserymen’s Association, 
through its executive committee, is to name 
five representatives of the nursery industry 
to membership on the Commission each year. 
The directors of four departments of Illi- 
nois State government, concerned with land- 
scaping and related activities, as ex officio 
members, complete the organization of the 
board. The Superintendent of Plant Indus- 
try, the division through which the State 
conducts its supervision over the nursery in- 
dustry, serves as secretary of the Commis- 
sion. 

The Department of: Agriculture is enlisted 
in the movement because, through it, the 
State conducts its nursery inspection service, 
and carries on other regulatory and promo- 
tional activities relating to tree and plant 
production. 

The Department of Public Welfare, which 
operates the State’s penal, charitable and 
correctional institutions, has in its custody, 
@ vast acreage of land suitable for tree pro- 
duction, as well as institutional inmates who 
could be engaged in plant and share tree 
propagation, and derive a direct benefit from 
that healthful occupation. 

The Department of Conservation, through 
its forestry division, engages in reforestation 
work, and has developed, within the past 
three years, an extensive forest preserve in 
the hill country of southern Illinois, a sec- 
tion that has attracted the attention of Fed- 
eral officiels as a suitable location for re- 
forestation. 

The Department of Public Works and 
Buildings has a twofold interest in land- 
scaping. Through it, the State develops and 
maintains its State parks and memorials. 
The highway system of the State is. also 
under that Department’s supervision. 

Permanent committees, established at the 
Commision’s organization meeting, were se- 
lected for the following objectives: Growing 
and planting, Director of Agriculture, chair- 
man; highway beautification, yDirector of 
Public Works and Buildings, chairman; 
schoolyard beautification, Director of Public 
Welfare, chairman; parks and public grounds, 
Director of Public Works and Buildings, 
chairman; reforestation, Director of Conser- 
vation, chairman. 





